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Day  of  Action 


Hundreds  of  students  warmed  up  their  vocal  cords  in  front  of  Convocation  Hall  Feb.  6 before  taking 
off  to  a massive  rally  at  Queen’s  Park  where  they  joined  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities 
calling  for  a tuition  freeze.  Chants  of  "students  united  will  never  be  defeated”  accompanied  speeches 
by  student  leaders  demanding  affordable , accessible  higher  education. 


Budget  Cuts  Expected 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

UOF  T’S  OPERATING  BUDGET  HAS 
had  a roller-coaster  year  but 
will  likely  emerge  close  to  the 
target  set  in  the  last  round  of  multi- 
year planning.  Things  down  the 
road,  however,  do  not  look  quite  as 
promising  according  to  Provost 
Adel  Sedra. 

“On  the  plus  side  we’ve  received 
some  provincial  funding  for 
expanded  enrolments  and  partial 
funding  federally  for  indirect  costs 
of  research,”  Sedra  said.  “But  our 
budget  model  assumed  a two  per 
cent  grant  increase  to  cope  with 


rising  costs  and  thus  far  we’ve  seen 
zero  — even  as  our  costs  are 
increasing  on  average  by  four  to  six 
per  cent  a year.” 

Adding  to  budgetary  woes,  the 
investment  performance  of  the 
university’s  short-term  expendable 
funds  has  been  less  stellar  than 
budget  planners  were  expecting  — 
a 1.85  per  cent  return,  well  short  of 
the  7.44  per  cent  forecast. 

With  the  smoothing  effects  of 
multi-year  planning,  these  peaks 
and  valleys  will  likely  render  this 
year’s  budget  a few  million  dollars 
short.  But  the  shortfall  will  likely 
increase  to  some  S25  million  by 


2003-2004,  during  the  midst  of 
increased  enrolments.  The  early 
effects  of  the  double  cohort  and 
baby  boom  echo  are  already  result- 
ing in  new  construction,  with 
associated  new  operating  costs  just 
down  the  road.  Faculty  recruit- 
ment efforts  will  bring  about  1 ,000 
new  professors  to  campus  over  the 
next  10  years.  Then  there  is  the 
more  mundane  but  costly  matter  of 
energy,  which  Sedra  said  will  cost 
an  extra  $5  million  this  year.  In 
short,  while  the  2003-2004  budget 
(the  last  year  of  the  current 

-See  BUDGET  Page  2- 


Financial  Aid 
Working:  Report 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

Higher  tuition  is  not  closing 
the  door  to  higher  education 
for  students  at  U of  T,  suggests  a 
new  report  on  financial  support 
for  students. 

“Within  both  the  undergraduate 
student  population  and  students 
within  the  professional  faculties, 
surveys  showed  about  19  per  cent 
come  from  backgrounds  where 
parental  income  is  less  than 
$30,000,”  said  the  report’s  author, 
Professor  lan  Orchard,  vice- 
provost (students).  “This  percent- 
age has  increased  over  the  last 
two  to  three  years.” 

The  surveys  by  the  Hitachi 
Research  Centre  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga  also  found  little 
change  in  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents who  identify  themselves  as 
belonging  to  minority  groups.  The 
figure  remained  static  at  44  per 
cent  in  the  professional  programs 
and  was  47  per  cent  at  the  under- 
graduate level  compared  with  50 
per  cent  the  year  before. 


“1  think  our  survey  shows  that 
our  financial  aid  policy  is  working 
and  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  accessible  to  students  from 
diverse  backgrounds,”  Orchard  said. 

According  to  his  report,  present- 
ed Feb.  6 to  the  committee  on 
academic  policy  and  programs,  the 
amount  of  need-based  funding 
distributed  by  U of  T skyrocketed 
from  $1.5  million  in  1990-1991  to 
$29.6  million  in  2000-2001.  More 
than  half  of  U of  T’s  first-entry 
students  graduate  with  no  money 
owing  to  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program.  The  average 
amount  for  those  who  do  graduate 
with  OSAP  debt  is  $15,000. 

“We  would  like  to  create  pro- 
grams whereby  we  could  ensure 
that  our  graduates  from  first-entry 
programs  are  not  graduating  with 
debt  loads  greater  than  $25,000,” 
Orchard  said,  noting  around  two 
per  cent  graduate  with  debt 
beyond  $30,000. 

Graduate  students  received  a 

- See  FINANCIAL  Page  2- 


OISE/UT  Wins  First  CFI 

$60  million  for  university,  teaching  hospitals 


The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  of  U of  T 
has  received  it  first-ever  grant 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  — $616,000  for  a lab- 
oratory network  dedicated  to 
innovation  and  technology  in 
education. 

“I  was  delighted  by  the  indica- 
tion that  ideas  still  count,”  said 
the  project’s  leader,  Professor  Carl 
Bereiter.  “Research-based  innova- 
tion is  rare  in  education  even 
though  it’s  taken  for  granted  in 
fields  like  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing. OISE/UT  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  this  is  happening  so 
this  new  laboratory  network  will 
help  boost  it  to  a higher  level.” 
The  OISE/UT  grant  is  a one  of 
nine  U of  T projects  that  received 
over  $21  million  from  CFI,  creat- 
ed in  1997  to  address  the  need 
for  new,  state-of-the-art  research 
infrastructure  in  Canada.  (For  a 
complete  list  of  award  winners, 
go  to  www.  newsande  vents. 


ut.oronto.ca/.)  “This  latest  round 
of  grants  will  advance  superb 
research  in  a significant  variety  of 
disciplines,”  said  Professor 
Heather  Munroe-Blum,  vice-pres- 
ident (research  and  international 
relations),  adding  that  the  invest- 
ment in  new  disciplines  like  edu- 
cation is  particularly  welcome. 
Other  areas  of  research  to  benefit 
from  CFI  funding  range  from 
HIV/AIDS  and  medical  genetics  to 
manufacturing  technology. 

Researchers  at  U of  T-affiliated 
hospitals  were  awarded  over  $39 
million  in  grants  for  research 
projects  ranging  from  new  drug 
therapies  to  critical  care. 

Munroe-Blum  nonetheless 
expressed  disappointment  that 
other  projects  submitted  by 
U of  T did  not  receive  funding. 
“There  is  marvellous  research 
that  can  be  done  through  these 
initiatives  and  we  will  be  work- 
ing hard  to  ensure  their  effective 
support.” 


INSIDE 
LEARNED  MINDS 

The  Congress  of  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  comes  to  town.  Page  3 

ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 


Featuring  couples  who  do  research  together.  Pages  8 and  9 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


UNIVERSITY,  GAs  ENTER  CONCILIATION 

A CONCILIATION  OFFICER  WILL  MEET  AGAIN  THIS  WEEK  WITH  BARGAINING  TEAMS 
from  the  administration  and  the  union  representing  graduate  assistants  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  U of  T to  try  to  reach  a 
contract  agreement.  The  first  conciliation  session  was  held  Friday,  Feb.  8 
and  two  more  have  been  scheduled  with  conciliator  Dennis  Nelson  on  Feb. 
13  and  18.  The  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local  3907,  repre- 
sents over  180  graduate  assistants  at  OISE/UT  — GAs  help  faculty  with 
research  but  do  not  teach  undergraduates.  Among  the  issues  still  being  dis- 
cussed are  the  unions  proposals  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate 
assistant  appointments  (up  to  60  more  during  the  academic  year  and  26 
more  during  the  summer  session)  and  a wage  increase.  In  January,  92  per 
cent  of  the  GAs  who  voted  approved  taking  strike  action  if  talks  break 
down.  If  conciliation  fails,  either  side  can  ask  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  a 
no  board  report.  Once  the  report  has  been  filed,  there  is  a 17 -day  count- 
down to  a possible  strike  or  lockout.  The  two  sides  have  been  in  negotia- 
tions since  August.  The  union’s  two-year  contract  expired  Aug.  31. 

ART  CENTRE  NAMES  NEW  DIRECTOR 

Niamh  O’Laoghaire  has  been  named  director  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Art  Centre.  O’Laoghaire,  who  will  also  hold  an  academic 
appointment  in  fine  art,  is  the  founder  and  outgoing  curator  of  Saints 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Contemporary  Art  Gallery  in  Toronto  and  was  art 
historian  on  the  acquisitions  committee  of  the  McMaster  University 
Museum  of  Art  from  1992  to  1999.  Prior  to  arriving  at  U of  T,  she  taught 
at  the  University  of  Guelph  and  McMaster. 


EATING  DISORDERS  CHAIR  A FIRST  IN  CANADA 

The  first  Canadian  endowed  chair  in  eating  disorders  received  formal 
approval  on  Feb.  1 with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Allan  Kaplan  as  the  inau- 
gural chair  holder.  The  Loretta  Anne  Rogers  Chair  in  Eating  Disorders  at 
Toronto  General  Hospital  and  U of  T will  support  research  into  the  pre- 
vention, causes  and  treatment  of  eating  disorders.  Eating  disorders  are 
often  not  viewed  as  serious  psychiatric  illnesses,  said  Kaplan,  and  the 
chair  will  help  change  this  misconception.  About  five  per  cent  of  young 
adult  women  are  affected  by  anorexia  nervosa  and  bulimia  nervosa,  the 
two  most  common  eating  disorders,  and  approximately  15  to  20  per  cent 
will  die  from  these  illnesses.  Kaplan  is  a professor  of  psychiatry,  head  of 
Toronto  General  Hospital’s  eating  disorders  program  and  president  of  the 
International  Academy  for  Eating  Disorders. 


SOUTHAM  FELLOWSHIPS  REVIVED,  RENAMED 

U OF  T’S  JOURNALISM  FELLOWSHIPS  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  REVIVED.  IN  JANUARY, 
John  Fraser,  master  of  Massey  College,  announced  new  funding  from  CTV 
Inc.,  CBC  Radio-Canada,  the  Kahanoff  Foundation,  the  Canadian 
Journalism  Foundation  and  the  university  that  will  support  the  program, 
now  known  as  the  Canadian  Journalism  Fellowships,  for  the  next  two 
years.  For  the  past  39  years  the  Southam  Fellowships  have  encouraged 
improvement  in  journalism  by  offering  those  in  the  field  a chance  to  study 
in  a university  setting.  The  program  lost  its  corporate  sponsorship  last  year 
when  Can  West  Global,  the  new  owners  of  Southam  newspapers,  decided 
to  discontinue  their  support.  Fraser  hopes  to  raise  an  additional  $5  million 
to  permanently  endow  the  fellowships.  Three  or  more  Canadian  journalists 
are  awarded  the  fellowships  annually  for  one  academic  year. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Ulrich  Krull  of  chemistry  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga  was  awarded  the  Maxxam  Lecture  Award 
of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry,  presented  to  a 
scientist  who  has  made  a distinguished  contribution 
in  the  field  of  analytical  chemistry  while  working  in 
Canada.  The  AstraZeneca  Research  Chair  in 
Biotechnology,  Krull  is  regarded  internationally  as 
a leader  in  the  area  of  biosensor  research  and 
development. 

CENTRE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Professor  Morley  Gunderson  was  the  recipient  of  the 
2001  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association 
Excellence  in  Education  Award  for  outstanding 
teaching  in  the  field  of  labour  economics.  Established 
in  2000,  the  Excellence  in  Education  Awards  recog- 
nize sustained  excellence  in  teaching  and  the  ability 
to  inspire  students  with  a love  of  the  subject  matter. 
Gunderson  received  the  award  at  the  association’s 
annual  meeting  in  Atlanta  Jan.  4-6. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professors  Mary  Bell  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Gregory  Olscamp  (deceased)  of  med- 
ical imaging  were  named  the  2000-2001  winners  of 
the  W.T.  Aikins  Awards  for  excellence  in  undergradu- 
ate teaching,  the  faculty’s  most  prestigious  awards  for 
commitment  to  and  excellence  in  undergraduate 
education.  Bell  won  the  award  in  the  development 
and  use  of  innovative  instructional  methods  category 
for  her  creation  and  direction  of  the  Patient  Partners® 
in  Arthritis  program.  Olscamp,  cited  for  his  career- 
long  commitment  to  teaching  and  his  impressive 
international  reputation,  won  in  the  individual 
teaching  performance  category. 

Professor  John  Floras  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Canadian 
Hypertension  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  Oct.  20- 
25.  The  society  was  established  in  1979  by  a group  of 
Canadian  health  professionals  interested  in  improv- 
ing hypertension  research,  education  and  patient 
care. 


Professor  Patrick  Gullane  of  otolaryngology  has 
been  nominated  vice-president  of  the  American  Head 
&r  Neck  Society  and  will  become  president 
in  2005.  The  American  Head  &r  Neck  Society  is  the 
premier  representative  organization  for  general 
surgeons,  otolaryngologists  and  plastic  surgeons 
treating  head  and  neck  cancer. 

Professor  Nancy  Olivieri  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  received  the  Milner  Memorial  Award  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University  Teachers  in 
November.  The  award  recognizes  distinguished  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  academic  freedom  and  has 
only  been  given  to  seven  people  since  the  first  award 
in  1971. 

Professors  Roger  McIntyre  and  Sagar  Parikh  of 
psychiatry  were  joint  winners  of  the  Canadian 
Psychiatric  Association/Council  of  Psychiatric 
Continuing  Education  2000-2001  award  for  the  most 
outstanding  continuing  education  activity  in  psychi- 
atry in  Canada.  They  won  the  award  for  the  TIPP 
(Toronto  intermediate  psychopharmacology  for  psy- 
chiatrists) and  TAPP  (Toronto  advanced 
psychopharmacology  for  psychiatrists)  course  series. 

Professor  Michael  Sole  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  was  the  recipient  of  the  2001  Robert 
Beamish  Leadership  Award  of  the  Institute  of 
Cardiovascular  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  Established  in  recognition  of  Beamish’s 
leadership  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community  and  the  initiation  and  development  of 
the  institute,  the  award  honours  individuals  with  an 
excellent  track  record  of  leadership  in  promoting 
cardiovascular  sciences  and  education. 


Financial  Aid  Working 


- Continued  From  Page  1- 
total  of  $102  million  in  financial 
support  from  a mix  of  teaching 
assistant  funds,  external  and  inter- 
nal awards  and  research  grants,  up 
from  around  $95  million.  Orchard 
is  pleased  with  the  university’s 
progress  on  implementing  its 
funding  commitment  to  doctoral- 
stream  students. 

“In  many  divisions,  the  university 
has  achieved  its  goal  of  providing 
five  years  worth  of  funding  packages 


to  doctoral-stream  students,”  he 
said.  “We  believe  that  the  shortfall 
will  be  eliminated  in  those  other 
divisions  by  September  2003, 
about  two  years  ahead  of  schedule.” 
Although  he  has  some  concerns 
about  how  the  funding  packages 
are  applied  at  the  departmental 
level.  Graduate  Students’  Union 
president  Jorge  Sousa  calls  the 
packages  “a  fabulous  start.” 

“It  means  you  can  work  one  job 
instead  of  two,  or  two  jobs  instead 


of  three,”  he  said. 

The  GSU  will  be  working  with 
the  university  to  revise  a pilot 
survey  on  financial  support  for 
graduate  students  to  make  next 
year’s  questions  more  relevant  to 
their  situations.  Sousa  described 
the  GSU’s  work  with  the  university 
on  funding  support  as  a positive 
experience. 

“From  where  we  were  five  years 
ago  ...  to  where  we  are  today  is 
incredible,”  he  said. 


Budget  Cuts  Expected 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
long-range  plan)  will  call  for  $100 
million  in  new  expenses,  U of  T 
will  only  have  the  revenues  to 
cover  three-quarters  of  it,  and  that 
means  belt -tightening. 

“This  is  a time  of  huge  change 
and  opportunity,”  said  Sedra.  “But 
the  fact  remains  that  our  two  major 
sources  of  support  — government 
grants  and  tuition  fees  — are  high- 
ly constrained.  Tuition  fees  for  reg- 
ulated programs  have  been  capped 
below  inflation  for  several  years 
and  when  the  required  minimum 


of  30  per  cent  of  new  tuition 
revenues  is  set  aside  for  student 
financial  assistance,  we’re  left  with 
a 1.4  per  cent  net  increase.  The 
combination  of  a provincial  grant 
with  no  inflationary  increase  and 
tuition  fee  increases  regulated  at 
two  per  cent  when  costs  are  rising 
four  to  six  per  cent  means  erosion 
of  our  resources.” 

As  the  number  crunching  contin- 
ues and  the  revised  budget  for  the 
coming  year  begins  its  travels 
through  governance  in  March,  the 
early  forecast  is  a four  to  five  per  cent 


reduction  over  the  next  two  years. 

“The  projected  cut  hits  at  a real- 
ly bad  time  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,”  said  Dean  Carl 
Amrhein.  “We  are  facing  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  students  and 
still  recovering  from  the  last  cuts. 
We  have  managed,  largely  thanks 
to  federal  programs  such  as  the 
Canada  Research  Chairs,  the  vari- 
ous infrastructure  initiatives  and 
the  success  of  the  U of  T campaign, 
but  we  can  only  stretch  resources 
so  far.  Stress  cracks  are  going  to 
start  appearing.” 
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Congress  Gathers  at  U of  T 

More  than  7,000  delegates  expected  at  social  sciences  and  humanities  conference 


By  Kim  Luke 

Each  year,  scholars  from  90 
academic  societies  expecting 
to  rekindle  academic  friendships 
and  hear  first-hand  about  the  latest 
research  in  their  fields  gather  at  the 
Congress  for  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities. 

This  year  more  than  7,000  dele- 
gates will  gather  at  U of  T between 
May  25  and  June  1 to  do  just  that 
The  theme  is  Boundaries  and  while 
the  academic  program  is  growing 
daily,  workshops  already  sched- 
uled include  such  topics  as  the  role 
of  technology  in  the  humanities, 
new  directions  in  American  poli- 
tics and  issues  in  research  ethics. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional 
mainstays  of 
academic  sympo- 
siums and  work- 
shops, U of  T is 
making  a special 
effort  to  share 
the  relevance, 
importance  and 
excitement  of 
humanities  and 
social  sciences 
with  the  wider 
community 
through  a num- 
ber of  events  that 
are  open  to  the 
public. 

“In  order  to 
really  celebrate 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  and  their 
place  in  society,  we’ve  decided  to  bring  the 
community  into  the  university,  to  reflect  mul- 
ticultural society  in  our  program  and  to  create 
a truly  significant  international  event,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Perron,  principal  of  University 
College  and  congress  co-ordinator. 

One  of  the  major  international  offerings 
is  the  Feldberg  exhibition  — an  extraordi- 
nary collection  by  some  of  the  best  artists 
working  in  Germany  in  the  1920s  and 


fashion.  Feldberg  operated  a 
uniform  factory  in  Berlin  at  a 
time  when  many  of  his  artist 
friends  could  not  afford  decent 
clothes  So  in  1923,  at  the 
request  of  the  artist,  Feldberg 
exchanged  a suit  for  a self-por- 
trait by  Heinz  Fuchs.  The  entire 
collection  was  put  together  in 
this  way.  Works  by  such 
renowned  artists  as  Oskar 
Kokoschka,  Rudolf  Schlichter, 
Max  Lieberinann  and  Ludwig 
Meidner,  along  with  those 
produced  by  less  famous  Jewish 
artists  whose  careers  were 
curtailed  by  the  Nazi  regime, 
are  featured. 

Other  public  events  at  the 
congress  include  University 
College’s  Alexander  Lecture 


runs  from  May  23  to  June  30,  will  mark 
the  first  time  the  works  have  been  seen 
outside  of  Berlin.  U of  T graduate  students 
in  museum  studies  are  currently  research- 
ing, designing  and  planning  the  exhibition 
under  the  direction  of  Judi  Schwartz,  Hart 
House  art  curator. 

The  exhibition  features  an  assortment  of 
nearly  60  self-portraits  of  prominent 
German  expressionists  that  were  collected 
by  Dr.  Siegbert  Feldberg  in  a rather  unusual 


Series,  presented  by  Nobel  laureate  and 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  author  Toni  Morrison 
as  well  as  a symposium  featuring  University 
Professor  Emeritus  Martin  Friedland’s 
account  of  his  experience  writing  the  history 
of  U of  T.  For  more  information  on  the 
Congress  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities, 
visit  www.hssfc.ca. 


New  Lab  Propels  Medical  Education 


By  Megan  Easton 

Many  years  ago  Room  3184 
in  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  housed  test  tubes,  petri 
dishes,  microscopes  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  traditional  med- 
ical labs.  Today  the  room  is  home 
to  a new  computer  lab  that  prom- 
ises to  lead  medical  education  at 
U of  T into  the  new  century. 

A gift  of  just  over  $34,000  from 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
helped  fund  the  educational  tech- 
nology facility,  which  officially 
opened  Jan.  24.  The  lab  will  be 
available  to  professors,  staff  and 
students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  who  are  interested  in 
developing  information  technolo- 
gy applications  for  teaching.  The 
computer-based  complements  to 
the  regular  curriculum  will  allow 
medical  students  to  view  blood 
samples,  X-rays  and  cat  scans, 
among  other  things,  with  the 
click  of  a mouse. 

Several  faculty  members  have 


already  enhanced  their  regular 
course  work  for  undergraduate 
students  with  online  learning 
tools,  said  Professor  Lawrence 
Spero,  director  of  educational 
computing  in  medicine.  The 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
Education  Innovations  Lab  will 
provide  the  resources  these  facul- 
ty members  need  to  build  on  their 
projects  while  also  serving  as  a 
training  facility  for  those  people 
who  are  new  to  the  field  of 
instructional  technology.  “We 
now  have  a place  where  we  can 
sit  down  and  have  the  students, 
faculty  and  designers  working  in 
one  space.  That’s  very  important,” 
said  Spero,  who  oversees  the  lab. 
Support  from  the  provost’s 
Academic  Priorities  Fund  allowed 
the  hiring  of  two  programmers  for 
the  lab  who  will  help  faculty 
members  with  limited  technical 
skills  transform  their  ideas  into 
reality. 

Medical  students’  response  to 
online  course  material  has  been 


consistently  positive,  Spero  said, 
and  has  been  a driving  force  in 
the  faculty’s  effort  to  expand  its 
information  technology  facilities. 
In  one  current  application,  stu- 
dents can  interact  with  a virtual 
patient  by  taking  a full  history 
and  doing  a complete  physical 
examination.  They  can  also 
observe  a trained  physician  doing 
the  same  thing. 

“It:  gives  students  an  experience 
so  that  when  they  do  it  for  the 
first  time  ‘live’  they’re  not  coming 
at  it  completely  exposed,”  he  said. 
“It  helps  us  to  get  them  ready  for 
that  first  patient.”  Other  programs 
allow  students  to  explore  neu- 
roanatomy, examining  MRIs  and 
even  simulating  lesions  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  brain  in  order  to 
study  the  effects.  Both  of  these 
programs  are  Web-based,  giving 
students  the  flexibility  to  choose 
the  time  and  place  for  learning. 

“The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  is  a longtime  support- 
er of  medical  students,  havirtg 


supported  numerous  student 
awards  and  bursaries,”  said 
Professor  Catherine  Whiteside, 
associate  dean  (inter-faculty  and 
graduate  affairs).  “But  this  is  the 
first  major  gift  targeted  at  an  edu- 
cational initiative.” 


A POSITIVE  SPACE  CAMPAIGN  HAS 
been  established  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  (UTSC)  through  the 
office  of  Principal  Paul 
Thompson. 

“This  is  a very  important  initia- 
tive,” he  said.  “I  support  it  fully 
and  look  forward  to  the 
increased  visibility  of  the  posi- 
tive space  materials  and  support 
here  at  Scarborough.” 


Accessible 
Classroom 
Opened  at 
Law 

By  Sue  Toye 

Getting  into  law  school  can 
be  a pretty  trying  experi- 
ence. And  for  students  with  dis- 
abilities, just  getting  into  the 
buildings  can  be  quite,  the  chal- 
lenge. 

But  the  law  faculty  has  taken 
steps  to  remedy  that.  Students 
with  disabilities  will  now  have 
barrier-free  access  to  a revamped 
classroom,  thanks  to  a $500,000 
donation  by  McCarthy  Tetrault 
LLP  Foundation  and  various 
alumni  who  work  at  the  law  firm. 

Named  the  McCarthy  Tetrault 
Classroom,  the  free-moving 
chairs  in  the  redesigned  room 
provide  students  in  wheelchairs 
with  barrier-free  access. 
Advanced  acoustics  have  also 
been  added  to  enable  students 
with  hearing  impairments  to  hear 
lectures  more  clearly. 

“This  is  a wonderful  step  for- 
ward in  addressing  barrier-free 
access  issues  for  people  in  wheel- 
chairs,” said  Janice  Martin,  co- 
ordinator of  Accessibility 
Services.  “If  you  build  accessible 
classrooms,  people  with  disabili- 
ties will  want  to  come  to  this  uni- 
versity so  we  would  rather  have 
universal  access  built  into  class- 
rooms at  the  planning  stages 
rather  than  afterwards  which  is 
more  costly.” 

As  part  of  the  upgrade,  the 
classroom  has  also  been  outfitted 
with  video-  and  audio-conference 
systems  that  will  allow  students 
to  debate  with  their  counterparts 
at  other  schools  or  interact  with 
guest  lecturers.  They  can  also 
plug  their  laptops  into  access 
ports  on  top  of  their  desks  and 
access  the  Internet  if  they  have  a 
wireless  connection. 

“You  realize  that  you  were  pro- 
vided with  marvellous  tools 
[from  the  Faculty  of  Law]  that 
equip  you  to  have  a satisfying 
professional  life  so  that  is  driving 
the  motivation  of  the  alumni  to 
make  this  donation,”  said  Niels 
Ortved,  managing  partner  of  the 
law  firm’s  Toronto  office. 


According  to  Jude  Tate,  co- 
ordinator of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexu- 
al, transgendered  and  queer 
resources  and  programs  for  all 
three  campuses,  UTSC  takes 
great  pride  in  its  diversity. 
“However,  all  too  often  the 
focus  is  on  racial  and  cultural 
diversity,”  she  said.  “The  inclu- 
sion and  celebration  of  sexual 
diversity  at  UTSC  will  only 
enrich  what  is  already  one  of  the 
most  diverse  campuses  in 
Canada.” 


UTSC  Goes  Positive 

Positive  space  campaign  con  tinues  to  grow 

By  Michah  Rynor 
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£ SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  416  978-2452 

■j  Chinese  New  Year  5 Buck  Lunch  - Welcome  the  Year  of  the  Horse,  Tue 

£ Feb.  1 2 from  1 1 :30am-2pm  in  the  Great  Hall 

^ Gallery  Club  - Celebration  of  Food  and  Wine,  Tue  Feb  1 9 at  6:30pm  in  the 
£ Great  Hall.  $60  Hart  House  members  and  guests,  $45  students.  Contact  Membership 
^ Services  at  416  9/8-2447  tor  tickets.  Ticket  sales  close  Fri.  Feb.  15  at  2pm.  See  ad  this 
j2  issue  for  more  details. 

£ Nominations  for  the  Graduate  and  Recreational  Athletics  Committees  alumni 
■ member  positions  close  Feb.  22.  Pick  up  your  form  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Voting 

• begins  Feb.  26  and  closes  Fri.  Mar.  1 at  2pm.  Call  416  978-5363  for  more  information. 

: Sunday  Concert  - As  part  ol  our  Black  History  Month  programme  - University 

• of  Toronto  Gospel  Choir,  Sun.  Feb.  24  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Free.  All  welcome.  416 
^ 978-5362 

X ART  Call  416  978-8398 

£ The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - “Unmarked  Lives"  - tapestries  by 
Joanne  Soroka,  Feb.  7-Mar.  7.  Art  Lecture  Series  A World  Not  Forgotten:  “Stolen  Past”. 
£ a panel  discussion  on  Nazi  looted  art,  Tue.  Feb.  12  at  5:30pm  in  the  Music  Room 
^ Arbor  Room  - Carol  Ann  Ryan,  Feb  1 1-Mar  23 
£ Art  Competition  - Cash  prizes.  Entry  submission  dates:  Mar.  7, 8,  and  9.  Open  to  U of  T 
£ students  and  Hart  House  members.  Winning  and  accepted  entries  will  be  shown  in  the 
J Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery.  Rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk 
^ and  at  the  Fine  Art  Departments  at  UTS  and  UTM 

£ MUSIC  Call  416  978-5362  - All  concerts  are  free! 

X Stages  - EMI  Recording  artist  K-OS  in  song  and  dialogue,  Thurs.  Feb.  14  from  8:30- 
£ 11pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

^ Jazz  at  Oscar’s- The  Braid/Jefferson  Quartet,  Fri  Feb.  15 from 8:30-1 1 pm 
£ in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

X CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  Call 416 978  2452 

Camera  Club’s  80th  Annual  Exhibition  by  Members  of  Hart  House. 

XS  Cash  prizes.  416  946-7323 

•B  Drama  - The  Crucible  by  Arthur  Miller,  Feb.  1 4-16  at  8pm  plus  a 2pm  matinee  Feb.  16, 
X in  Hart  House  Theatre.  Tickets  $15/$10.  Deadline  for  submissions  to  the  5th  Annual  Playwriting 
£ Contest  is  Mar  11.  Rules  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  416  978-2452 
X Film  Board  - Cash  prizes  for  best  first  film,  best  narrative  film,  best  experimental  film, 
£ and  a special  jury  award.  Flyers  and  entry  forms  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Winning  and 
accepted  entries  will  be  screened  at  the  Film  Board  Gala  to  be  held  on  Feb.  28  at  7pm  in 
£ Hart  House  Theatre.  416  978-2453 

£ Theatre  - Faculty  ot  Medicine's  annual  show,  Daffydil  2002,  Feb.  20-23  at  8pm  in 
j;  Hart  House  Theatre.  416  978-8668 

X ATHLETICS  - Call  416  978-2447  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
£ Registered  Classes  will  not  be  held  during  Reading  Week,  Feb,  18  to  24, 

X Golf  Clinics  - Register  now  for  Golf  Clinics  starting  on  Mar.9. 

£ Squash  Lessons  - Register  now  for  Squash  lessons  starting  Mar.  4 
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HART  HOUSE 

lhri*hrf*hrl  university  of  Toronto  firt*hrt*hrl  I 


THE  HART  HOUSE  GALLERY  CLUB 

bring  the  wines  of  Ontario  to  the  Qreat  Hall, 
Hart  House  for  the  2002 

CELEBRATION  OF  FOOD  AND  WINE 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19th,  6:30  p.m. 

A sumptuous  wine  sampling  from  Ontario  wineries 

CAVESPRINQ  - HENRY  OF  PELHAM  - JOSEPH  ESTATE 
PELEE  ISLAND  - REIF  ESTATE 

Winery  representatives  will  be  available  to  advise. 

HART  HOUSE  CATERIN Q SERVICES'  SAMPLINQ  MENU 
PROVIDES  ABUNDANT  CHOICES: 

CHEESE  ROUNDS  - Asiago,  St.  Andre,  Brie  and  Roquefort 
with  an  assortment  of  berries,  figs,  nuts  and  crostini 

FISH  and  SEAFOOD  STATION  - Poached  Jumbo  Shrimp, 
Smoked  Salmon  with  Dill  Marscapone,  Seared  Tuna  with 
Wasabi  Creme  Fraiche  and  Brandade  of  Smoked  Fish 

QAME  STATION  - Beef  Carpacio,  Rosemary  Grilled  Baby 


Lamb  Chops,  Skillet  Seared  Fois  Gras,  Buffalo  Croquettes, 
and  Grilled  Venison  Skewer 


SWEET  HEREAFTERS  - Raspberry  Tarts,  Apple  and 
Raisin  Strudel,  Dark  and  White  Chocolate  Bark  and  Date  Squares 


The  evening  will  be  a stand-up  affair,  where  participants  circulate  and  mingle. 
Bnngaguest  or  two  or  three  and  enjoy  the  convivial  atmosphere  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Members  and  Guests  (each)  $60  U of  T students  (each)  $45 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  Hart  House  Membership  Services  Office. 
Please  register  promptly  and  avoid  disappointment.  (416  978-2447) 

(P.S.  Ticket  sales  close  at  2 pm  Friday,  February  15th 
to  accommodate  the  Chet.) 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Driving  It  Home 


By  L anna  Crucefix 

Four  environmental  studies 
students  have  teamed  up  with 
the  City  of  Mississauga  and  Natural 
Resources  Canada  in  a pilot  pro- 
gram to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions. 

Mississauga’s  anti-idling  cam- 
paign, which  began  last  October, 
encourages  drivers  to  stop  unnec- 
essary idling  of  their  vehicles.  With 
over  $150,000  in  federal  funding, 
the  year-long  campaign  is  using  car 
window  decals,  advertisements  and 
information  cards  to  spread  the 
word  about  the  negative  environ- 
mental impact  of  parked-car  idling. 

The  four  U of  T at  Mississauga 
students  have  been  involved  in  a 
series  of  interventions,  interacting 
with  drivers  of  light-duty  vehicles 
waiting  at  “hot  spots”  — such  as 
GO  Transit  stations  — to  inform 
them  of  the  campaign.  The  stu- 
dents also  urged  drivers  to  turn  off 
their  car  engines  if  they  were 
parked  for  longer  than  10  seconds. 
Elke  Jessen  and  Tara  Alkhalisi,  two 
of  the  students  handing  out 


information  cards  and  decals  to 
drivers,  found  the  interventions 
generated  both  interest  and  sup- 
port. Alkhalisi  noted  that  many 
motorists  were  already  aware  of  the 
campaign  while  “others  didn’t  real- 
ize that  car  idling  was  harmful  to 
the  environment.”  The  students  are 
also  undertaking  related  research 
for  the  Mississauga  project. 


Brenda  Sakauye,  environmental 
co-ordinator  for  the  City  of 
Mississauga,  says  the  campaign  is 
designed  to  challenge  three  major 
myths  that  drivers  have  about 
idling:  the  engine  should  be 
warmed  up  before  driving;  idling  is 
good  for  the  engine;  and  more  gas  is 
used  by  shutting  off  and  restarting 
the  engine.  “These  myths  started 
about  30  years  ago  when  vehicles 
were  not  as  reliable  as  the  ones  that 


are  manufactured  today,”  she  says. 

The  students  became  involved  in 
the  initiative  as  part  of  the 
Environmental  Internship  course 
which  commits  students  to  working 
200  hours  in  environmental  place- 
ments. According  to  Professor 
Barbara  Murck  of  geology,  having 
students  working  in  real  life  situa- 
tions forms  a bridge  between 
undergraduate  education  and  life 
in  the  workforce. 

Murck  also  stresses  the  impor- 
I tance  of  the  Mississauga  pilot 
1 program  to  the  country  as  a 
1 whole.  “I  think  it  falls  into  the 
' general  category  of  Canada’s 
response  to  global  climatic 
change,”  she  says.  “I  think  that 
the  least  response,  but  potentially 
the  most  important  response,  has 
to  take  place  at  the  local  level.” 

In  the  peak  of  winter  Canadian 
motorists  idle  their  vehicles  for  a 
combined  total  of  over  75  million 
minutes  a day  — the  equivalent  of 
one  vehicle  idling  non-stop  for  144 
years.  Canadian  motorists  idle  their 
vehicles  for  an  average  of  five  to  10 
minutes  every  day. 
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Your  Tier  One  Supplier  for 
OFFICE  PRODUCTS 


What  does  using  Lyreco  mean  to  YOU? 

■ Excellent  discounts  (52%  to  65%)  - to  view,  visit  our  Web  site 

www.lyreco.ca/uoft  and  click  on  'Best  Buys' 

■ Ease  of  ordering  - Internet,  fax  or  phone 

■ Newsletters  & product  information  from  your  Lyreco  Representative 

■ Promotions,  samples  and  contests 

■ Professional  & courteous  Associates  eager  to  exceed  your  expectations 

■ And  much  more.... 


Lyreco  will  earn  the  right  to  do  business  with  UofT  by  exceeding  your 
expectations  through  "Developing  and  Delivering  Office  Products 
Solutions  that  work  "for  UofT 


UofT  Staff  and  Faculty 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  may  be  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T Green  Shield  health  plan. 

*w  To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 . 


^ FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

•jj  St.  george/bloor  - Jane/Bloor  - Lawrence  East 
\ (416)  337-2671 
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Student  Voices 


Researchers  Investigate 
Genes  in  Cancer 


By  Megan  Easton 

Studies  on  genetic  resistance 
to  certain  types  of  cancer  in 
rats  are  helping  IJ  of  T researchers 
leam  more  about  cancer  resist- 
ance in  humans,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
journal  Carcinogenesis. 

“While  scientists  have  already 
identified  some  genes  that  give 
people  an  inherited  predisposi- 
tion to  cancer,  there  has  been 
little  research  on  inherited  resist- 
ance to  cancer,”  said  Professor 
Michael  Archer  of  medical 
biophysics,  the  studies’  principal 
investigator.  Since  cancer  resist- 
ance is  “invisible,”  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  identify  in  humans 
and  animal  models  must  be  used. 
Researchers  have  found  some 
strains  of  rats  are  highly  resistant 
to  specific  cancers  and  Archer’s 
lab  has  discovered  the  precise 
cellular  mechanisms  that  confer 
this  resistance.  In  addition  to 
finding  that  the  mechanism  of 
resistance  seems  to  be  similar  in 
different  resistant  tissues,  he  has 
made  some  surprising  discoveries 
about  the  cellular  processes 
involved.  “When  cancer-causing 


agents  are  introduced  into  the 
rats’  bodies,  the  animals  develop 
pre-cancerous  lesions  but  then, 
over  a period  of  time,  the  cells 
return  to  normal,”  he  said. 

With  this  information,  he  and 
his  colleagues  are  now  trying  to 
identify  the  genes,  called 
tumour-modifier  genes,  involved 
in  the  rats’  resistance  to  cancer. 
“We  anticipate  that  knowledge 
of  the  rodent  genes  will  facilitate 
identification  of  human  genes 
involved  in  resistance  that  will 
have  potentially  important 
applications  in  cancer  preven- 
tion and  therapy,”  said  Archer, 
also  chair  of  nutritional  sciences. 
There  is  a lot  of  work  to  be  done 
before  these  findings  can  be 
applied  to  human  cancer  but 
Archer  said  the  results  are  prom- 
ising. “Any  advance  in  our 
understanding  of  cancer  devel- 
opment — whether  it’s  of  genes 
that  lead  to  cancer  or  of  genes 
that  make  people  resistant  to 
cancer  — is  important  and  offers 
the  potential  to  manipulate  the 
genes  for  our  benefit.” 

Archer’s  research  is  supported 
by  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer 
Research  Initiative. 


AT  LARGE 


FEMALE  FACULTY  UNDER-REPRESENTED 
IN  EUROPEAN  UNIVERSITIES 

Female  professors  are  severely  under-represented  in  European 
university  faculties  — particularly  in  the  natural  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing — according  to  a recent  study  by  the  Helsinki  Group,  a European 
research  organization.  The  report,  the  first  of  its  kind,  revealed  that  the 
average  share  of  full  professorships  held  by  women  in  the  European 
Union  is  only  1 1 per  cent.  The  proportion  of  female  researchers  ranged 
from  a low  of  12  per  cent  in  engineering  and  technolog)'  disciplines  to 
one-third  in  the  humanities  and  medical  and  social  sciences. 

STRIKE  ENDS  FOR  BRAZIL  PROFESSORS 

Thousands  of  professors  in  Brazil  returned  to  work  last  month 
after  a bitter  strike  over  pay  and  hiring  practices  that  forced  nearly  all 
federal  universities  to  reschedule  the  fall  semester.  The  42,000  academ- 
ics had  demanded  a 75  per  cent  pay  raise  and  the  creation  of  8,000  new 
professorships  but  settled  for  a 13  per  cent  pay  increase  and  2,000  new 
positions.  The  dispute  follows  a 1998  strike  in  which  professors 
demanding  better  pay  shut  down  undergraduate  classes  at  nearly  all 
federal  universities  for  more  than  two  months.  During  both  strikes, 
professors  continued  teaching  graduate-level  courses. 

CRITICAL  PROFESSOR  ALLOWED  ANONYMITY 

A PROFESSOR  WHO  RUNS  A WEB  SITE  CRITICAL  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  AT  THE 
University  of  Louisiana  at  Monroe  will  remain  anonymous  while  a court 
ruling  is  being  appealed.  The  Web  site  alleges  that  the  university  has 
mismanaged  money  and  is  covering  up  wrongdoing.  The  university 
asked  the  court  in  August  to  require  the  Internet  company  to  identify 
the  professor  so  that  a libel  and  slander  suit  could  be  brought  against 
the  anonymous  academic.  A U.S.  district  judge  originally  ordered  that 
the  professor’s  name  be  revealed  by  Feb.  8.  The.  stay  allows  the  writer  to 
remain  anonymous  while  appealing  the  ruling  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

SOURCE:  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Teen  Drama 

Mississauga  student  acts,  directs  and  produces  short  film 

By  Lanna  Crucefix 


Carol  Diab  is 
a bom  sto- 
ryteller. As 
she  speaks, 
there  is  nary  an 
umm,  an  ah,  or  a like 
to  be  heard.  Her 
voice  is  smooth; 
wonderful  traits  in 
an  actress. 

Diab,  a 19-year- 
old  U of  T at 
Mississauga  student, 
is  the  recent  recipient 
of  the  Best  Actress 
Award  at  the 
Levi’s  Toronto 

International  Teen 
Movie  Festival 
(2001)  for  her  role  in 
Going  to  the  Top,  a 
10-minute  short  film 
that  she  also  directed 
and  produced.  Diab 
describes  the  plot.  — two  people  in  an  elevator,  but 
only  one  comes  out  — as  “a  bit  eerie,  so  it  makes  the 
audience  feel  uncomfortable.  They  either  laugh  or 
they  find  it  a weird.” 

When  she  found  out  that  she  was  nominated,  Diab 
remembers  jumping  for  joy.  But  that  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  actual  awards  ceremony  where 
she  experienced  every  actor’s  version  of  heaven.  “They 
opened  the  envelope  and  they  said,  Carol  Diab!”  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  what  she  joked  about  in  her 
acceptance  speech,  “an  actor’s  worst  nightmare: 
almost  tripping  over  the  stairs.” 

Diab  found  the  technical  and  artistic  challenges  of 
directing  and  producing  Going  to  the  Top  more 


difficult  than  she 
expected.  But  while 
she  enjoyed  the 
change,  her  admitted 
passion  is  acting 
because  it  allows  her 
to  take  on  various 
personas  and  explore 
the  inner  depths  of 
their  characters.  “It’s  a 
way  to  experience  new 
adventures  and  new 
feelings,”  she  says. 

But.  at  the  same 
time,  she  finds  it 
strange  to  see  herself 
on  screen.  “I’m  very 
critical,”  she  says.  “I 
think  I should  have 
done  this,  I should 
have  done  that.  But  I 
begin  to  accept  it  after 
watching  it  five  times.” 
Still  in  her  first 
year,  Diab  is  planning  to  enrol  in  the 
Communication,  Culture  and  Information 
Technology  program  to  have  “something  else  to  rely 
on”  other  than  acting.  But  she  notes  that  although 
she’s  not  taking  theatre  or  drama  courses,  “I  do  want 
to  keep  pursuing  it.  If  it’s  meant  to  be  it’ll  happen  and 
that  would  be  the  best  thing  I could  hope  for.” 

For  now  she  is  planning  ahead  for  the  next  teen 
film  festival.  “I  would  really  like  to  make  another 
film.  I want  to  write  my  own  script  this  time,  so  I’m 
trying  to  think  of  ideas.”  When  she  isn’t  doing  that, 
she’s  relaxing  in  front  of  the  television. 

“I’m  a TV  junkie,”  she  jokes.  “But,  really,  it’s  career 
preparation.” 


Engineering  Appoints  Adviser  on  Women 


By  Janet  Wong 

Recruiting  more  female 
students  and  teachers  is  at  the 
heart  of  new  initiatives  at  the 
Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Marta  Ecsedi,  recently 
appointed  adviser  to  the 
dean  on  women’s  issues, 
will  counsel  the  dean  on 
strategies  to  increase  the 
representation  of  women 
faculty  as  well  as  encour- 
age more  women  to 
continue  into  graduate 
programs. 

Ecsedi  has  personal 
experience  with  under- 
representation — some 
30  years  ago,  she  was  one 
of  seven  female  U of  T 
engineering  students  in  a 
first-year  class  of  400. 

While  the  numbers 
have  improved  since 
then  — although  women 
still  represent  less  than 
28  per  cent  of  undergraduates  — 
Ecsedi,  also  director  of  alumni 
relations,  says  there  is  still  work  to 
be  done.  Currently,  only  16  of  the 
178  faculty  positions  are  held  by 
women.  She  believes  this  may  be 
in  part  because  very  few  women 


continue  on  to  graduate  school  — 
they  account  for  23  per  cent  of 
graduate  students  — and  even 
fewer  go  on  to  complete  a PhD. 

“It  really  is  that  whole  issue 


of  encouraging  undergraduates 
to  understand  the  advantages  of 
going  on  to  do  a PhD  and  then 
eventually  becoming  faculty,” 
Ecsedi  said.  “It’s  also  the  chal- 
lenge of  juggling  research 
requirements  with  extracurricular 


activities  and  family.” 

Ecsedi  was  the  first  female  presi- 
dent of  U of  Ts  student  engineering 
society,  the  first  chair  of  the 
women  in  engineering  advisory 
committee  at  Professional 
Engineers  Ontario,  and 
sat  on  numerous  task 
forces  and  forums  exam- 
ining the  issues  of 
women  in  engineering. 

For  Dean  Anastasios 
Venetsanopoulos,  this 
issue  is  a priority  “Over 
the  next  three  to  four 
years,  we  anticipate  hiring 
approximately  40  new  fac- 
ulty members,”  he  said. 
“This  offers  us  a unique 
opportunity  to  increase 
gender  diversity  and  be 
more  representative  of  the 
population  we  serve.” 

Jean  Robertson,  the 
faculty’s  human  resources 
academic  specialist,  will 
be  responsible  for  proac- 
tively identifying  and 
implementing  strategies  aimed  at 
broadening  recruitment  efforts 
and  increasing  the  number  of 
both  female  and  male  applicants. 
She  will  also  focus  on  ensuring 
that  there  is  no  gender  bias  in  the 
faculty’s  hiring  procedures. 


Marta  Ecsedi 
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175th  ANNIVERSARY 

Valentine’s  Day  Fire 

Kerosene  lamps  to  blame  as  some  33,000  volumes  destroyed 


On  Friday  evening,  February  14,  1890  — 
Valentine’s  Day  — much  of  University 
College  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  news 
was  immediately  telegraphed  to  Edward 
Blake,  the  University’s  chancellor,  in  Ottawa. 

Blake  received  the 
report  while  addressing 
parliament.  “The  great 
institution,”  he  inter- 
rupted his  speech  to  tell 
the  House,  “the  crown 
and  glory,  I may  be 
permitted  to  say,  of  the 
educational  institutions 
of  our  country  is  at  the 
moment  in  flames;  and 
...  is  now,  so  far  as  its 
material  fabric  goes, 
ruin  tottering  to  the 
ground.” 

President  Wilson  wrote  in  his  diary  the  next  day:  “A 
frightful  calamity.  Last  evening  I looked  on  while  our 
beautiful  university  building  was  helplessly  devoured 
by  the  flames.  It  is  terrible.  Thirty-three  thousand 
carefully  selected  volumes  have  vanished.  The  work 
of  a lifetime  is  swept  away  in  a single  night.” 

On  that  Friday  evening,  at  8 o’clock,  around  3,000 
people  were  to  take  part  in  the  annual  conversazione, 
organized  by  the  University  College  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society.  There  were  to  be  concerts  and 
literary  readings,  scientific  exhibits,  and  demonstra- 
tions — one  display  was  to  show  the  embryonic 
development  of  the  chick  — and  “promenading”  to 
two  bands.  Shortly  before  7 o’clock,  two  college 
servants  were  carrying  a tray  of  lit  kerosene  lamps 
from  the  basement  to  the  upper  floors  to  illuminate 
the  rooms  and  the  exhibits.  Electricity  was  not  then 
used  for  lighting  in  University  College. 

While  they  were  climbing  the  staircase  at  the 


south-east  end  of  the  building,  the  tray  fell.  Burning 
kerosene  soon  ignited  the  wooden  staircase  and 
spread  to  the  upper  library  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
building.  The  city’s  entire  fire  brigade  responded  to 
the  alarm  — the  city  had  only  two  engines  at  the 
time  — but  could  do 
little.  There  was  only 
one  hydrant,  and  the 
water  pressure  was 
insufficient  to  send 
water  to  the  upper 
storeys.  The  brisk  wind 
from  the  north-west 
would  have  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  stop  the  fire 
even  if  there  had  been 
adequate  pressure.  But 
the  wind  also  prevented 
the  fire  from  damaging 
most  of  the  west  part  of  the  college.  By  10  o’clock  the 
fire  was  under  control,  and  by  1 1 o’clock  it  was  large- 
ly out.  Fortunately,  there  were  no  casualties. 

The  entire  eastern  section  of  the  building  was  gut- 
ted. The  interior  of  the  central  tower  had  collapsed, 
and  the  great  bell  had  plunged  to  the  ground  and 
shattered.  The  massive  oak  doors  to  the  college  were 
destroyed.  All  the  books  in  the  library,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a hundred  that  had  been  saved, 
were  burned,  including  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America,  a 
good  copy  of  which  is  now  worth  about  $10  million. 

On  March  15,  1827,  King’s  College  — the  precursor  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  — was  granted  its  royal 
charter  by  King  George  IV.  Throughout  2002,  U of  T is 
celebrating  175  years  of  Great  Minds.  As  part  of  the 
celebration.  The  Bulletin  and  the  news@UofT  Web  site 
will  feature  excerpts  from  The  University  of  Toronto:  A 
History,  written  by  University  Professor  Emeritus 
Martin  Friedland  of  law. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Shumak  Led  Curriculum  Renewal 


Professor  Kenneth  Shumak  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine, 
one  of  the  faculty’s  most  respected 
leaders,  died  Oct.  10  after  a 
courageous  battle  with  lung 
cancer.  He  was  59  years  old. 

Shumak  received  his  MD  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1965, 
followed  by  post-graduate  train- 
ing in  internal  medicine.  During 
his  residency  Drs.  John  and  Mary 
Crookston  returned  to  Toronto 
and  introduced  the  new  sciences 
of  hematology  and  transfusion 
medicine  to  the  university. 
Immediately  attracted  to  the  new 
discipline,  Shumak  became  one  of 
its  first  post-graduate  trainees,  the 
foundation  for  what  was  to 
become  a career  in  transplantation 
and  blood  transfusion  medicine. 

In  1970  Shumak  received  a 
Medical  Research  Council 
Centennial  Fellowship  that 
allowed  him  to  undertake  further 
research  training  in  Sussex, 
England.  On  his  return  to  Toronto 
he  became  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  director  of  the  Blood 
Transfusion  Laboratory  at  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  In  1984  he  was 
appointed  physician-in-chief  at 
Women’s  College  Hospital  and 
two  years  later,  while  still  serving 
as  physician-in-chief,  he  was 


appointed  deputy  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  at  U of  T. 
In  this  capacity  he  co-chaired, 
with  Professor  Don  Cowan,  the 
most  comprehensive  planning 
initiative  ever  undertaken  by  the 
department.  When  Professor  Jerry 
Burrow  stepped  down  as  chair  of 
the  department  in  1988,  Shumak 
was  appointed  acting  chair,  a 
position  he  held  for  19  months. 

But  perhaps  Shumak’s  greatest 
challenge  and  most  important 
contributions  were  those  follow- 
ing his  appointments  as  chair  of 
the  Curriculum  Renewal  Task 
Force  in  1989  and  associate  dean, 
undergraduate  medical  educa- 
tion, in  1990.  The  undergraduate 
MD  program  had  just  undergone 
an  accreditation  evaluation  and 
the  report  described  the  curricu- 


lum as  didactic,  overloaded, 
repetitive  and  fragmented. 
Shumak  led  the  process  of  cur- 
riculum renewal  in  the  face  of 
profound  faculty  unrest  and 
changing  leadership  in  the  dean’s 
office.  The  new  curriculum  was 
introduced  in  September  1992. 

Shumak  stepped  down  as  asso- 
ciate dean  in  1994  to  begin  the 
final  phase  of  his  career  in  the 
area  of  health  care  administration, 
first  as  CEO  of  the  Toronto 
Sunnybrook  Regional  Cancer 
Centre  and  in  1999  as  president 
and  CEO  of  Cancer  Care  Ontario. 

“Throughout  his  career,  Ken 
Shumak  was  so  successful  as  a 
leader  largely  because  his  position 
on  issues  was  always  rooted  in 
logic  and  in  respect  for  the  opin- 
ion of  others,  even  if  he  disagreed 
with  their  position,”  said 
Professor  Elliot  Phillipson,  a col- 
league and  friend.  “But  long  after 
the  specific  issues  that  he  spoke 
about  and  the  causes  he  champi- 
oned have  receded  into  the 
archives  of  history,  it  will  be  Ken 
Shumak’s  integrity,  decency  and 
humanity  that  will  endure  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  entire  academ- 
ic and  professional  life  was  a class 
act  and  we  have  all  been  enriched 
by  our  association  with  him. 
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Behind  Closed  Doors 

Prime  minister  must  find  constructive  ways  to  engage  more  women  and  disaffected  backbenchers 

By  Sylvia  Bashevkin 


what’s  the  difficulty?  Cross-national  political  science 
research  suggests  that  efforts  to  re-orient  public  policy 
or  alter  the  tenor  of  legislative  debate  (to  make  it  less 
adversarial  and  less  personalized)  are  often  ineffective 
unless  women  reach  a critical  mass  threshold  of  at  least 
30  per  cent  of  legislative  seats.  Without  systematic 
changes  to  the  nominations  process  in  Canada  so  that 
more  women  can  run  and  win  seats  under  our  existing 
single  member  plurality  elections  system,  or  broader 
reforms  that  would  introduce  an  element  of  proportional 
representation  to  our  electoral  scheme,  the  numbers  of 
elected  women  in  federal  and  provincial  politics  will 
tend  to  stagnate  or  fall,  rather  than  cross  the  critical 
mass  threshold.  The  prime  minister’s  announcement 
that  fewer  women  would  hold  cabinet  seats  as  of 
Jan.  15  likely  raised  alarm  bells  among  female  MPs  in 
his  own  caucus  — many  of  whom  are  committed  to 
building  an  engaged,  policy-relevant  critical  mass. 

Clearly,  Bennett  did  not  become  head  of  the  federal 
Liberal  women’s  caucus  to  preside  over  a plateau  or 
erosion  in  female  representation.  Yet  her  frustration, 
and  that  of  other  women  and  men  in  the  same  caucus, 
is  likely  tied  to  a larger  set  of  concerns.  Liberal  MPs 
realize  they  would  not  have  won  three  consecutive 
majority  terms  without  support  from  Ontario  and,  in 
particular,  from  women  in  Ontano.  Their  own  gov- 
ernment’s failure  to  deliver  on  crucial  Red  Book  prom- 
ises made  in  1993,  including  the  creation  of  a national 
child  care  program  and  strengthening  the.  public  health 
care  system,  remains  a source  of  serious  disappoint- 
ment to  progressive  social  Liberals  in  this  province  and 
elsewhere.  If  a credible  federal  opposition  party  were  to 
get  off  the  ground,  how  high  an  electoral  price  would  the 
Liberals  pay? 

These  worries  fester  alongside  ongoing  debates  about 
when  Chretien  will  retire  and  who  will  replace  him  as  party 
leader.  Unless  the  prime  minister  can  find  constructive 
ways  to  engage  more  of  his  disaffected  backbenchers,  he 
could  face  more  caucus  confrontations  and  we  might  learn 
more  about  what  goes  on  behind  closed  doors  in  Ottawa. 


POLITICAL  VOYEURS,  TAKE  HEART.  ALTHOUGH 
heated  exchanges  among  parliamentarians  in 
party  caucuses  usually  take  place  behind 
closed  doors  — and  remain  there  — slivers  of 
light  emerge  from  time  to  time.  Government  caucus 
meetings  are  often  the  hardest  to  glimpse,  given  that 
everybody  behind  the  closed  door  shares  not  only  the 
joy  of  legislative  victory  but  also,  the  textbooks  tell  us, 
some  ability  to  shape  government  policy. 

Media  coverage  of  one  reputedly  sharp  exchange  at 
a Liberal  caucus  meeting  in  late  January  between 
Toronto  MP  Dr.  Carolyn  Bennett  and  Prime  Minister 
Jean  Chretien  has  been  intense.  None  of  us  outside  the 
federal  Liberal  caucus  knows  precisely  who  said  what 
to  whom,  but  it  appears  that  Chretien  confronted 
Bennett  about  her  televised  comments  that  were  criti- 
cal of  his  decision  earlier  that  month  to  appoint  nine 
new  men  and  only  one  woman  to  cabinet  positions. 

The  same  shuffle  removed  two  other  women  from  cab- 
inet. Published  accounts  suggest  Chretien  vigorously 
defended  his  record  on  female  appointments,  while 
Bennett  held  her  ground  in  the  exchange.  Later  the 
same  week  the  prime  minister  told  reporters  that  he 
was  proud  of  having  named  women  as  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  governor  general  and 
lieutenant-governors  of  eight  provinces. 

As  chair  of  the  federal  Liberal  women’s  caucus,  and 
hence  the  voice  of  women  parliamentarians  on  the 
government  side,  Bennett  is  responsible  for  raising 
issues  that  are  salient  to  that  constituency.  The  inter- 
esting question  for  observers,  then,  is  why  numbers  of 
women  are  important  to  Bennett  and  others,  and  why 
the  reported  exchange  with  the  prime  minister  was  so 
sharp.  At  a more  general  level,  it’s  also  worth  asking  if  these 
developments  suggest  a larger  revolt  is  brewing  in  the 
Liberal  caucus. 

Do  numbers  of  women  matter?  A growing  body  of  polit- 
ical science  literature  points  towards  consistent  differences 
between  the  legislative  priorities  of  elected  women  versus 
men  in  centre-right,  liberal  and  social  democratic  parties  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  Beginning  with  the  path-breaking 
career  of  Agnes  Macphail  in  the  federal  House  of  Commons 
as  well  as  at  Queen’s  Park,  female  parliamentarians  have 


tended  to  pursue  such  issues  as  equal  pay  in  the  labour 
force,  women’s  reproductive  health,  violence  in  the  home 
and  legal  equality  rights.  Many  of  these  causes  have  been 
supported  by  men  but  it  is  women  legislators  who  have 
usually  taken  the  initiative  and  championed  them  long 
before  they  entered  the  policy  mainstream.  In  Toronto, 
Bennett’s  own  public  profile  prior  to  becoming  an  MP  was 
closely  associated  with  the  campaign  to  save  Women’s 
College  Hospital. 

If  women  now  hold  about  20  per  cent  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  posts  in  the  federal  cabinet,  then 


Sylvia  Bashevkin  is  a professor  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science. 
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• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
worjd  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  give  us  a call ! We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


r77/c » c/(a/T  fJloU'S'e 

6 7fai/1 1/J/ace 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 
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Academic  Pah 


Drama,  Love  and  Coffee 

By  Sue  Toye 


All  it  took  was  a cup  of  coffee  to  change  the  lives 
of  two  English  professors.  “1  just  barged  up  to 
Anne  and  asked  her  out,”  says  Professor  lan 
Lancashire,  remembering  how  he  was  full  of 
"male  confidence”  during  their  first  conversation  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  Coincidentally  both  were  researching  16th- 
century  English  drama  at  the  British  Museum  Library  in 
London.  But  it  was  his  sense  of  humour  and  her  intelligence 
and  beauty  — not  their  common  academic  interests  — that 
wove  the  beginnings  of  their  own  modem  day  drama. 

A wedding  in  1968,  three  children  and  one  cat  later, 
the  Lancashires  find  themselves  very  content  in  both  their 
personal  lives  and  academic  careers.  Since  their  research 
interest  are  very  similar  — he  teaches 
early  English  and  science  fiction  literature 
while  she  teaches  early  English  drama  and 
science  fiction  film  — they  can  give  each 
other  support  in  many  ways  that  other 
couples  wouldn't  be  able  to. 

Not  only  can  the  Lancashires  under- 
stand pressures  such  as  marking  and  pub- 
lishing deadlines,  they  regard  themselves 
as  professional  colleagues  who  help  each 
other.  Anne  Lancashire  is  working  on  a 
book  about  the  history  of  early  English 
civic  drama  in  London  up  to  1558,  which 
she  says  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
accomplish  without  her  husband’s  book 
on  the  history  of  theatre  up  to  the  early 
1500s.  And  without  a gentle  reminder 
from  his  wife,  he  may  not  have  gone  on  to 


teach  science  fiction  literature  after  stepping  down  as  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Computing  in  the  Humanities  in  1996. 
She  soon  followed  suit  by  starting  a science  fiction  film 
course,  which  became  a big  hit  for  English  majors.  Next 
year  the  pair  will  team  up  to  teach  a graduate  class  on 
science  fiction  in  literature  and  film  — a first  for  University 
College’s  English  department. 

According  to  Ian  Lancashire,  the  two  are  great  friends 
and  support  one  another.  As  for  his  better  half,  she  feels  the 
same  way.  “I  always  said  during  my  dating  years  that  if  1 
dated  anyone  longer  than  a month,  I’d  probably  end  up 
marrying  them  — and  that’s  what  happened.” 


NucleaiI 

By  NegiEo 

For  Professors  Lewis  Kay  and  Julie  Forman-Kay,  one  Ik 
of  the  secrets  of  a successful  personal  and  profes-  tsto1 
sional  relationship  for  two  scientists  in  similar  Kci 
fields  is  to  have  labs  separated  by  three  blocks  — me ; 
not  three  feet.  «tlic 

For  a brief  time  before  the  couple  came  to  U of  T they  mail 
worked  virtually  side  by  side  in  a lab  in  Washington,  D C.  tsptit 
The  lab  was  run  by  an  older  married  couple  who  were  nihoi 
together  almost  24  hours  a day;  conflict  and  competition  styles, 
between  the  two  senior  scientists  were  not  uncommon,  asm 
Forman-Kay  remembers  walking  into  the  lab  to  find  the  bust 
woman  hurling  a file  folder  at  her  husband.  This  was  not  a jap, 
relationship  the  newly  married  young  researchers  wanted  mu 
to  emulate.  tali 

Kay  says  their  decision  to  come  to  U of  T in  1992  was  Kay 
partly  based  on  the  fact  that,  while  they  would  both  have  fit* 
appointments  in  biochemistry,  he  would  work  on  campus  sckno 
and  she  would  work  at  the  nearby  Hospital  for  Sick  bis 
Children.  For  a couple  whose  research  interests  intersect  so  if  a 
closely,  it  was  important  to  establish  individual  identities  in  relaiic 
their  scientific  collaborations.  “I’ve  seen  too  many  situations  under 
where  it  doesn’t  work,  and  even  if  it  does  work  I don’t  want  relate, 
to  be  known  as  my  wife’s  husband  and  she  doesn’t  want  to  bow 
be  known  as  my  wife  scientifically,”  says  Kay.  Mtho 


A Psychosocial  Beginning 

By  Jessica  Whiteside 


Much  of  the  research  that  is  ke  lli 
form  of  a partnership. 

These  partnerships  can  incluk ^ 
the  private  sector,  even  other  0®' 
another  type  of  partnership 
who  conduct  their  research  vff 

So,  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Valentim'^11. 
couples  who  love  their  work,  d0 


Professor  Alison  Chasteen  is  grateful  for  the  inven- 
tion of  e-mail.  That’s  how  she  kept  in  touch  with 
her  husband,  Professor  Jay  Pratt,  while  he 
launched  his  academic  career  in  psychology  at 
U of  T and  she  completed  her  graduate  studies  and  post- 
doctoral work  in  the  United  States.  The  pair,  who  fell  in 
love  in  graduate  school,  endured  a two-and-a-half-year 
separation  until  Chasteen,  too,  was  hired  by  the  psychology 
department  in  1999. 

“I  think  that  kind  of  scenario  is  common,  at  least  with 
academic  couples  in  psychology,  where  you  sometimes 
have  a couple  of  years  apart  in  order  to  get  to  the  same 
place  where  you’re  both  marketable  and  can  get  jobs 
together,”  she  says,  adding  they’ve  met  other  academics 
who  say  this  couple  is  lucky  to  have  found  two  tenure-track 
positions  at  the  same  university. 

“I  think  we  were  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and 
had  the  right  people  supporting  us,”  says  Pratt.  “You  have 
to  have  all  those  things  working  together." 

Pratt  studies  attention  and  eye  movements,  primarily  in 
young  adults,  while  Chasteen  researches  aging  and  social 


cognition,  stereotyping  and  prejudice.  Although  they  work 
in  different  sectors  of  psychology,  they’ve  bridged  their 
fields  of  study  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  jointly  publish 
papers,  the  ideas  for  which  arose  out  of  everyday  conversa- 
tion that  Pratt  has  affectionately  dubbed  scientific  chit-chat. 

“Her  interests  have  had  quite  an  impact  on  the  stuff  that 
I do,”  he  says.  Their  interests  mesh  outside  the  lab  too.  Both 
are  avid  fitness  buffs,  playing  ice  hockey  weekly  in  their 
respective  leagues  and  going  to  exercise  classes  together  at 
the  Athletic  Centre.  Each  has  a separate  office  in  their  home 
where  they  can  work  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends  with- 
out being  too  far  apart.  They  try  to  organize  their  schedules 
so  they  leave  for  work  at  the  same  time  each  morning  and 
are  home  to  make  dinner  together  in  the  evening. 

“Even  though  we’re  in  the  same  department,  I’ve  found 
that  we  don’t  really  see  each  other  that  much  during  the 
day.  We’re  both  so  busy  with  classes  and  labs  that  we  might 
be  able  to  have  lunch  together  a couple  of  times  a week,” 
says  Chasteen.  “It’s  almost  like  it  is  for  people  who  work  in 
entirely  different  places  when  they  go  home  and  talk  about 
their  day.” 
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it  is  done  at  universities  is  conducted  in  some 


«di ide  teaching  hospitals,  granting  agencies, 
tiler  universities  to  name  a few.  But  there’s 
tythat  often  goes  unnoticed  — academics 
tlwith  their  domestic  partners. 

fetine’s  Day,  we  thought  we’d  take  a look  at 
oil,  and  work  with  the  one  they  love. 


!R  Family 


San  Easton 

ok  Their  research  areas  are  entirely  disparate  except  for  their 
let  use  of  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy  (NMR),  a 
fir  technique  for  ^understanding  how  molecules  interact  with 
i-  one  another.  “I’m  interested  in  the  physics  behind  the 
method  and  she’s  interested  in  using  the  method  to  address 
Jii]  certain  biochemical  questions,”  says  Kay.  These  areas  of 
D.C  expertise  are  unique  yet  complementary  — they  often 
«i  author  papers  together  — and  so  are  their  distinct  working 
life  styles.  Both  agree  that  Kay,  a Steacie  Prize  winner,  is  more 
■ consumed  by  his  research.  “When  you  walk  around  our 
III  house  there  are  all  these  equations  scribbled  on  pieces  of 
i paper,”  says  Forman-Kay.  “He’s  a full-time  scientist  — that’s 
at  what  drives  him.  Whereas  I come  home  from  work  and  I 
don’t  ever  think  about  it.” 

)1«  Kay  is  quick  to  point  out  that  Forman-Kay,  recipient  of  a 
|b  Premier’s  Research  Excellence  Award,  is  also  devoted  to  her 
Bp  science  though  she  approaches  it  in  a different  way.  They 
ill  both  say  that  having  a true  understanding  and  acceptance 
>gi  of  each  other’s  professional  lives  has  enriched  their 
litsi  relationship.  “In  different  fields  you  don’t  necessarily 
p understand  what  the  person’s  day  was  like,  you  can’t  really 
jild  relate,  you  can’t  really  sympathize,”  she  says.  “With  us,  we 
lg  know  exactly  what’s  going  on.”  Even  better,  they  know 
without  having  to  knock  elbows  in  the  same  lab  ever)'  day. 


Love  Bugs 

By  Lanna  Crucefix 


For  many  modem  couples,  work  is  a daily  10-hour 
separation  — or  break  — from  one’s  partner.  For 
two  researchers  at  U of  T at  Scarborough  though, 
work  is  the  continuation  of  a committed  partnership. 
“We’re  well  suited,”  says  Professor  Maydianne  Andrade  of 
zoology.  And  that’s  a good  thing  considering  their  adjacent 
lab  space  in  the  life  sciences  division  ensures  they  see  each 
other  “constantly.” 

As  well  as  lab  space,  both  share  a love  of  insects.  Andrade 
is  researching  the  evolution  of  mating  systems  and  male 
investment.  Although  concentrating  on  sexual  cannibalism 
in  black  widows,  she  has  several  other  related  projects 
consuming  her  time. 


Professor  Andrew  Mason  is  also  concerned  with  insect 
behaviour.  By  examining  directional  hearing  in  the  parasitic 
fly,  he  is  studying  mechanisms  in  the  nervous  system  of 
processing  sensory  information,  particularly  communica- 
tion signals. 

While  their  research  is  related  enough  that  they  can  share 
some  lab  equipment  and  even  combine  field  trips,  their 
interests  really  merge  in  their  collaborative  work.  In  their 
web  vibration  project,  for  example,  the  couple  is  examining 
courtship  rituals  where  the  male  spider  drums  and  plucks  at 
the  strands  of  the  female’s  web,  presumably  to  lure  her. 

While  some  couples  may  look  forward  to  weekends  to 
pursue  their  individual  interests,  Mason  and  Andrade  have 
their  own  solution  — they  just  don’t  have 
any  free  time.  Andrade  notes  that  with 
offices  both  at  work  and  at  home,  “it’s 
pretty  much  work  all  the  time.  I think  if 
we  have  spare  time,  we  just  feel  guilty  that 
we’re  not  working.” 

Adds  Mason,  “It  makes  it  easier  to  have 
the  common  work  requirements  because 
we’re  both  in  the  same  situation.” 

The  pair  have  remained  interested  in 
each  other’s  research  since  they  met 
while  doing  graduate  studies  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga.  “He  integrates 
different  levels  of  understanding.  I find 
that  really  powerful  and  interesting,”  she 
says  of  her  husband’s  work. 

And  what  does  he  think  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  her  research?  “Basically 
everything.” 


A History  of  Success 

By  Michah  Rynor 


I swore  to  myself  that  I’d  never  get  involved  with  anoth- 
er academic,”  says  Professor  Elspeth  Brown  with  a 
laugh.  “It’s  just  so  hard.  I know  so  many  couples  who 
are  split  between  different  institutions  and  even 
different  countries.” 

But  that  was  before  Brown  met  a fellow  student  from 
Winchester,  England,  by  the  name  of  Angela  Blake.  Both 
were  conducting  research  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D C.  Today,  Brown  teaches  history  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga  and  Blake  teaches  the  same  subject  at  the 
Scarborough  campus. 

The  upside  they  say,  of  two  history  buffs  under  the  same 
roof  — they’ve  been  together  four  years  now  — is  having 
a built-in  intellectual  community  wherever  they  go. 

“Kind  of  like  intellectual  community  a la  carte,”  says 
Brown.  “There’s  no  additional  education  needed  for  us  to 
understand  each  other.  We’ve  read  the  same  books  and 
trained  in  the  same  discipline  at  the  same  time.” 

The  downside?  Often  no  distinction  between  work  and 
play,  “which  is  true  for  most  academics  in  our  situation.”  In 
fact,  the  couple  uses  the  term  “plork,”  a combination  of 


play  and  work,  to  describe  how  their  academic  and  per- 
sonal lives  constantly  blur. 

“We  do  have  this  ongoing  collegial  relationship  that  con- 
tinues beyond  the  classroom  but  we  never  really  turn  it  off 
and  I often  wonder  if  it’s  more  relaxing  to  have  a spouse 
that  does  something  entirely  different,”  says  Blake.  Even  in 
the  grocery  store,  she  says,  the  conversation  seems  to  steer 
towards  grant  applications  or  articles  they’re  writing. 

“We  can  try  out  new  teaching  ideas  on  each  other  and 
Angie  has  read  a lot  of  the  books  that  I haven’t  so  I leant  a lot 
from  her,”  adds  Brown,  originally  from  upstate  New  York. 

And  having  personal  and  professional  lives  so  closely 
intertwined  can  save  each  of  them  a lot  of  time.  “When 
we’re  off  researching  in  a city  such  as  Washington,  one  of  us 
will  usually  find  a document  or  a book  that’s  of  interest  to 
the  other,”  Blake  says. 

But  they  have  both  learned  to  “turn  the  channel”  as 
Brown  puts  it.  “Because  we  always  have  a built-in  audience 
for  what’s  going  through  our  brains  we’ve  often  had  to  call 
a moratorium  on  work  talk  if  we’re  on  vacation,  out  at  the 
opera  or  on  a bike  ride.” 
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Going  Bananas  at  John  School 


The  effectiveness  of 
“John  School” 

Most  first-time  “johns”  who 
attended  a one-day  seminar  on 
the  dangers  of  prostitution  report 
they  would  not  reoffend,  say 
U of  T researchers. 

“Only  11  per  cent  of  respon- 
dents said  they  may  still  use 
prostitutes  in  the  future,”  said 


Professor  Scot  Wortley  of  crimi- 
nology. “This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  all  will  be  true  to 
their  word.” 

Wortley  and  Professor  Benedikt 
Fischer  of  public  health  sciences 
studied  the  effectiveness  of  the 
city  of  Toronto’s  “John  School,”  a 
program  for  first-time  male 
offenders  caught  trying  to  hire 
female  prostitutes.  They  inter- 
viewed 366  men  over  a three-year 
period  and  conducted  100  follow- 
up interviews  six  months  after 
program  completion. 

The  researchers  found  that  42 
per  cent  of  the  men  who  had 
taken  the  course  were  more  likely 
to  admit  they  had  a sex  problem 
and  73  per  cent  said  they  were 
guilty  of  their  offence.  However, 
the  offenders  may  not  be  represen- 
tative of  those  who  use  prostitutes 
in  Toronto,  they  noted.  Half  of  the 
program’s  participants  reported  a 
first  language  other  than  English,  a 


high  school  education  and  annual 
earnings  less  than  $40,000.  “This 
leaves  the  prostitution  activities  of 
Toronto’s  professional  citizens 
largely  ignored  by  police,”  Wortley 
said. 

Sue  Toye 

Transferring  traits  can 
lead  to  comic  results 

Transferring  personality  traits 
from  one  individual  to  another  or 
from  an  individual  to  an  inani- 
mate object  is  an  automatic  brain 
function  that  can  lead  to  absurd 
and  often  amusing  associations, 
says  a U of  T study. 

Rick  Brown,  a PhD  candidate 
in  psychology  at  U of  T at 
Scarborough,  found  that  the  way 
people  process  behavioural  infor- 
mation can  lead  to  a personality 
trait  becoming  associated  with  an 
improper  inanimate  target.  “For 
example,  people  could  start 
associating  the  trait  “superstitious” 


Nalanda  College  of  Buddhist  Studies 

(a  non-profit  and  non-sectarian  institution 
for  the  systematic  and  academic  study  of  Buddhism) 

Interested  in  a humane  and  harmonious  work  environment? 

Interested  in  helping  a new  institution  grow? 

Then,  we  are  looking  for  you. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

Half-time  and  Contractual 

$17,000-$20,000  / year 

• computer  skills,  including  managing  a website 

• flexibility  of  time,  including  availability  on  some  weekends  and  evenings 

• willingness  to  be  part  of  an  ethos  "to  build  a Community  of  Better  Human 

Beings"  as  understood  from  a Buddhist  perspective 

Please  send  your  application  by  March  4,  2002  with  resume  of  work  experience  to: 
Professor  Suwanda  H.J.  Sugunasiri,  Trinity  College,  University  of  Toronto 

6 Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto  M5P  1 V4 




NALANDA  COLLEGE 

OF  BUDDHIST  STUDIES 

A NON-SrCTARlAN  & CANADIAN  COLHkiE 
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NALANDA  COLLEGE 

OF  BUDDHIST  STUDIES 

A NON  SECTARIAN  O CANADIAN  < OJ.Hlh 


Woodsworth  College  & The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations 

invite  you  to 

A Celebration  Of  The  Life  Of 
Professor  Noah  Meltz 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House 
Wednesday,  February  20, 2002 
2:00  pm  to  4:00  pm 

Please  join  us  and  share  your  memories. 

We  invite  you  to  contribute  to  The  Noah  Meltz  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
students  who  are  accepted  into  a graduate  program  at  the  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations  after  earning  their  first  degree  at  Woodsworth  College. 
Donations  will  be  matched  dollar-for-dollar  by  the  University  of  Toronto. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Barbara  Sutton,  Director  of 
Development,  Woodsworth  College  at  416-978-4197. 


with  a banana  because  the  banana 
happened  to  be  there  when  they 
learned  about  the  superstitious 
behaviour  of  a person,”  said 
Brown,  lead  author  of  the  study 
published  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Experimental  Social 
Psychology.  “Due  to  the  automatic 
nature  of  this  brain  process,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  prevent  these 
nonsensical  trait  associations.” 

In  their  study  Brown  and 
psychology  professor  John  Basili 
examined  a phenomenon  known 
as  spontaneous  trait  transference 
(STT),  where  speakers  are 
perceived  by  their  listeners  as 
possessing  the  same  traits  they 
describe  in  others.  For  example, 
someone  who  describes  another 
person  as  honest  may  be  per- 
ceived as  being  honest  them- 
selves. Using  psychology  students 
as  volunteer  subjects,  Brown  and 
Basili  found  people  not  only 
unconsciously  transfer  traits  from 
the  intended  person  to  other 
human  beings,  as  shown  in  previ- 
ous STT  research,  but  they  also 
transfer  them  to  inanimate 
objects.  Their  study  confirms 
what  other  research  has  suggested: 
that  STT  is  something  people’s 
brains  do  automatically. 

Jessica  Whiteside 

Odour  eaters 
for  pulp  mills 

Drive  by  a pulp  and  paper  mill 
and  one  of  the  first  things  you’ll 
almost  certainly  notice  is  the 
unmistakable  smell.  But  give  a 
U of  T engineering  professor  his 
way  and  you’ll  find  the  only  thing 
assaulting  your  nose  is  ...  nothing. 

Professor  Grant  Allen,  director 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Centre  in 


the  chemical  engineering  depart- 
ment, is  researching  biofiltration 
techniques  that  use  bacteria  to 
“eat”  air  pollutant  byproducts 
from  the  pulp  process  and  there- 
by filter  out  the  smell.  “All  indus- 
trial processes  have  air  emissions 
and,  in  the  case  of  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  the  smell  can  be  quite  over- 
whelming. This  biofilter  operates 
like  a mini  ecosystem.  It’s  a micro- 
bial community  that  degrades  the 
pollutant  and  breaks  down  the 
compounds  that  cause  the  odour.” 

The  filter  — composed  of  a 
variety  of  materials  such  as  wood 
chips  or  plastic  spheres  — is 
placed  at  the  exit  gas  stream  at  the 
end  of  the  manufacturing  process 
before  the  sulphur  compounds  are 
released  into  the  air.  The  sulphur 
compounds  are  food  sources  for 
the  bacteria  and,  as  the  bacteria 
eat  them,  they  also  eat  the  smell. 

In  a paper  published  in 
Environmental  Science  and 
Technology  last  fall,  Allen  and  his 
co-researchers  explain  how  they 
managed  to  create  a biofilter  that 
operates  in  temperatures  as  high 
as  70  C.  Most  biofilters  currently 
in  use  operate  at  35  C or  lower, 
making  them  prohibitively  expen- 
sive to  install  for  pulp  and  paper 
mills  whose  gas  streams  range 
from  50  to  70  C.  With  a biofilter 
that  treats  the  gas  stream  and  its 
pollutants  at  higher  temperatures, 
the  process  is  far  easier  and  more 
cost-effective. 

The  application  of  this  technol- 
ogy goes  beyond  pulp  and  paper, 
Allen  said.  It  can  be  used  in  any 
industry  that  produces  biodegrad- 
able air  pollutants  and  is  low 
costand  low  maintenance. 

Janet  Wong 


2002  Teetzcl  Lectures 

Kurt  W.  Forster 

Director 

Accademia  di  Architettura 
Mendrisio,  Switzerland 

Architecture  as 
a Subject  of  Discovery 

Monday,  March  4 
Palladio  and  the  Modems 

Tuesday,  March  5 

From  the  Doric  to  the  Metaphoric 

Wednesday,  March  6 

Day  and  Night:  The  Double  Life  of  Architecture 

4:30  pm,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle, 

University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 
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BOOKS 


LETTERS 


The  Supreme  Court  on  Trial: 
Judicial  Activism  or  Democratic 
Dialogue,  by  Kent  Roach  (Irwin 
Law;  352  pages;  $29.95).  Has 
the  Supreme  Court  usurped  the 
power  of  our  democratically 
elected  legislatures?  Are  its 
judges  held  captive  by  special 
interests  and  unpopular  minori- 
ties? Is  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  leading  Canada  down 
a path  of  American-style  judicial 
supremacy  where  the  political 
make  up  of  the  court  can  even 
influence  the  outcome  of  a 
national  election?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  considered  in 
this  book  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  and  its  place  in 
Canadian  politics. 

Bruce:  Surgeon,  Soldier, 
Statesman,  Sonofa,  by  Charles 
Godfrey  (Codam  Publishers;  247 
pages;  $28).  For  more  than  half 
of  the  20th  century,  Herbert  A. 
Bruce  (1868-1963),  a farm  boy, 
exerted  a major  influence  on  the 
politics  and  policies  of  Canada 
and  particularly  Ontario.  His 
story  is  told  against  the  back- 
ground of  a nation  that  came 
into  being  on  the  fields  of 
France,  struggled  through  the 
Depression  and  entered  the 
second  half  of  the  century  full  of 
confidence  and  compromises. 

Renegade  Lawyer:  The  Life  of  J.L. 
Cohen,  by  Laurel  Sefton 


MacDowell  (The  Osgoode 
Society;  385  pages;  $60).  J.L. 
Cohen,  one  of  the  first  specialists 
in  labour  law  and  an  architect  of 
the  Canadian  industrial  relations 
system,  was  a formidable  advo- 
cate in  the  1930s  and  1940s  on 
behalf  of  working  people.  In  rep- 
resenting the  less  powerful  and 
seeking  to  reform  society  and 
protect  civil  liberties  he  was  a 
“radical  lawyer”  in  the  tradition 
of  the  American  counsel  Clarence 
Darrow  and  contemporary 
Canadian  advocate  Thomas 
Berger.  This  biography  provides  a 
thorough  account  of  a brilliant 
but  complex  public  figure. 

Marginalia  Volume  6,  edited 
by  H.J.  Jackson  and  George 
Whalley  (Princeton  University 
Press;  732  pages;  $195).  This 
final  volume  of  Coleridge’s  col- 
lected marginalia,  published  in 
the  standard  scholarly  edition  of 
his  Collected  Works,  covers  notes 
in  the  books  of  authors  from 
Valckenaer  to  Zwick,  including 
comments  on  Wordsworth’s 
Benjamin  the  Waggoner,  The 
Prelude  and  Translation  of  Virgil’s 
Aeneid.  As  well  a key- word  index 
to  the  six  volumes  is  included, 
providing  ready  access  to 
Coleridge’s  ideas  on  subjects 
ranging  from  literature  and 
philosophy  through  religion, 
politics,  history,  biography  and 
science. 


NET  NEWS 


Fifty  Megabytes  of  Fame 

Looking  for  space  on  the  Web?  Look  no  further. 

Obtaining  Web  space  is  readily  available  by  going  to 
http://www.utorid.utoronto.ca/.  UTORweb  is  a Web  server  that  provides 
space  for  staff,  faculty  and  students  for  individual  use  in  support  of  their 
role  at  U of  T.  Quietly  launched  last  fall,  the  free  service  can  also  be  used 
to  save  and  access  documents  from  any  networked  computer. 

Many  university  members  will  eventually  post  personal  Web  pages  — 
up  to  50  megabytes  worth  — containing  information  such  as  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  university,  academic  area  of  interest  or  job  positions, 
affiliations  with  university  groups,  committees  and  clubs  as  well  as 
photos  and  personal  information.  When  creating  or  editing  Web  pages, 
users  can  choose  from  a variety  of  HTML  editors  such  as  Netscape 
Composer,  Macromedia  Dreamweaver  and  Acrobat  GoLive.  However, 
UTORweb  does  not  support  Microsoft  FrontPage  Server  Extensions. 

All  content  that  is  accessible  to  others  must  clearly  state  that  it  repre- 
sents the  work  and  views  of  the  individual  and  is  not  officially  approved 
by  the  university. 

UTORweb  was  developed  by  the  Network  Services  Group  following 
the  provost’s  Task  Force  on  Academic  Computing  and  New  Media.  In  its 
report  the  task  force  recognized  that  Web  space  for  departmental  pages 
had  been  available  for  some  time  on  the  institutional  server,  yet  a generic 
Web  server  was  not  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  university  com- 
munity. It  also  recognized  the  Web’s  rapidly  evolving  importance  as  a 
new  medium  that  will  affect  the  roles  of  those  within  the  university 
community  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  courseware.  Audrey  Fong 


MAIL-OUT  BALLOT 
UNAVOIDABLE 

In  the  article  UAB  Approves 
Varsity  Centre  Budget  (The 
Bulletin,  Jan.  28),  a former 
member  of  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  was 
quoted,  stating  that  “the  costs 
of  the  referendum  [for  the  new 
Varsity  Centre  [...could  have  been 
avoided  had  either  GSU  or 
APUS  agreed  to  online  voting.” 

In  fact,  an  online  referendum  is 
not  legal  under  the  protocols  of 
the  Council  on  Student  Services 
(COSS).  According  to  these,  a ref- 
erendum must  proceed  as  a mail- 
out  ballot.  This  provision  was 
deemed  necessary,  at  the  time  of 
the  council’s  creation,  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  COSS  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  stu- 
dent services  operating  plans.  In 
addition,  online  voting  was  at 
that  time  considered  an  imperfect 
technology. 

The  provision  mandating  a 
mail-out  ballot  can  be  changed 
if  two  of  the  three  student 


SNOWED  IN? 

To  find  out  if  the  university  is 
closed  due  to  severe  weather, 
visit  www.utoronto.ca 

or  call: 

(416) 

978-SNOW  (7669) 

For  UTSC: 

(416)  287-7026 

For  UTM: 

(905)  828-5399 

A decision  to  cancel  classes  or 
to  close  the  university  will 
only  be  taken  under  the  most 
severe  weather  conditions. 


governments  agree,  but  this 
change  must  subsequently  be  rat- 
ified by  Governing  Council.  This 
process  of  amending  the  operat- 
ing procedures  of  COSS  could 
not  have  occurred  within  the 
time  frame  in  which  the  Varsity 
Centre  plans  were  introduced 
and  voted  on  at  COSS. 

Therefore,  a mail-out  ballot 
and  its  associated  costs  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  using 
online  voting. 

Ted  Ever son 

Chair,  Council  on  Student 
Services 

WAR  IS  MORE  THAN 
BATTLES 

It  was  with  much  distress  that 
I read  our  esteemed  University 
Professor  Emeritus  Ursula 
Franklin’s  suggestion  that  the 
termination  of  the  oppressive 
apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa 
was  achieved  without  war  or  vio- 
lence (Franklin  Receives  Pearson 
Peace  Medal,  Jan.  28). 


Surely  our  modem  day  defini- 
tion of  war  must  go  beyond  that  of 
the  cavalry  charging  into  battle  and 
include  the  torture  and  murder  of 
thousands  of  black  South  African 
women,  men  and  children  during 
that  most  tragic  time  period. 

February  is  Black  History 
Month.  The  victims  of  the 
Sharpville  massacre,  the  Soweto 
uprisings  and  the  relentlessly  tor- 
tured and  murdered  Steven  Biko, 
to  name  only  a few  thousand, 
must  never  be  forgotten,  nor 
their  bloodshed  trivialized. 

Lise  Watson 
Admissions  and  Awards 


DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH  (416)  923-3386 

25  CHARLES  ST.  W.  TORONTO  M4Y  2R4 


DENTALCARE 


GENERAL  & COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 

•Moster  Cord  & Visa  accepted  •Convenient  hours  & location  (near  Boy  & Bloor) 


MON  IR 
ER/PRINTER- 
SCANNER 


w w w 
visit 

/TOSHIBA 
COPIER/PRINTER 
E-STUDIO  45 


WHY  LOOK  ANY  FURTHER  WHEN  YOU  CAN  GET  QUALITY  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS,  EXCELLENT  VALUE 
AND  GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  DANKA  CANADA.  WE  PROVIDE  INNOVATIVE,  HIGH  QUALITY  IMAGING 
COMMUNICATION  SOLUTIONS  FOR  FACULTIES  OF  ALL  SIZES. 


CANON  IR  8500 
DIGITAL  COPIER/ 
PRINTER 


TOSHIBA  DP  120 
FAX 


DANKA  CANADA 
ONTARIO  M5G  2J9  TEL:  416  597 


416-  597-9417 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available 
home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking, 
laundry.  10  minutes  from  U of  T and 
hospitals.  416-275-3736. 

Dufferin/Bloor.  Beautiful  4-bedroom 
renovated  house.  Large  kitchen,  hard- 
wood, fireplace,  central  vac,  deck,  garden, 
parking.  Steps  to  subway,  park,  shopping, 
U of  T.  Furnished  or  unfurnished. 
References.  $2,100  +.  416-537-9088, 
strongd@sympatico.ca 

Kensington.  Furnished  main  floor  of 
Victorian  house  close  to  U of  T with  eat-in 
kitchen,  laundry  en  suite,  hardwood  floors, 
fireplace,  deck  for  one  quiet,  non-smoker. 
Sublet  for  month  of  February.  By  the  week 
or  month.  416-593-0507  or  natfrum@eol.ca 

Annex/Admiral  Road.  1-bedroom 
apartment  on  3rd  floor  of  quiet 
home.  Cathedral  ceilings,  wooden 
beams,  white  stucco  interior.  Air-con- 
ditioned, all  new  appliances.  Suit 
mature  single  academic/professional. 
$1, 400/month  includes  utilities.  Short 
walk  to  U of  T.  No  pets.  416-924- 
8976,  leave  message. 

Furnished  one-bedroom.  U of  T 

visitors  welcome  to  newly  renovated 
comfortable  basement  apartment, 
retired  faculty  couple's  Edwardian 
home,  quiet  Annex  neighbourhood, 
steps  to  subway,  short  walk  to  campus. 
Private  entrance,  garden  access,  appli- 
ances, linens,  fully  equipped  ample 
kitchen,  cable  TV,  VCR,  stereo,  laundry, 
storage.  $1,000/  month  includes  utili- 
ties, biweekly  cleaning.  Short-term 
rentals  to  one  year.  Available  February 
1. 416-923-9681. 

Yonge  & Eglinton.  Looking  to  sublet 
furnished  bachelor  apartment  from  April  1 
to  Sept.  1.  $870/month  includes  utilities. 
Call  416-483-2174. 

University  and  Dundas.  Furnished  con- 
dos for  rent.  Luxury  one-bedroom  units 
located  at  Village  by  the  Grange.  Fully 


equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Immediate  possession,  short  or 
long  term,  from  $1, 595/month,  includes 
utilities,  maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905- 
669-2271. 

Luxury,  new,  furnished  large  bachelor 
apartment,  steps  to  Glencairn  subway, 
minutes  drive  to  401  8i  Yorkdale,  20- 
minute  ride  to  U of  T and  teaching  hospi- 
tals. No  smokers/pets.  Ideal  for  visiting  fac- 
ulty or  mature  students.  $1,100  includes 
utilities/cable.  April  1 . References,  security 
deposit.  416-787-5507. 

Sabbatical  rental,  Toronto,  Canada, 

summer  2002  — summer  2003.  Modern, 
fully  furnished  four-bedroom  home  over- 
looking Lake  Ontario  and  park  on  quiet  cul 
de  sac.  Housekeeping  included.  Excellent 
public  transit  and  local  schools.  Fifteen 
minutes  from  downtown  Toronto.  $3,000 
per  month  plus  utilities.  E-mail:  david. 
beatty@utoronto.ca;  or  tel:  01 1 -33-4-50- 
20-15-80. 

Carlton/Jarvis.  Brand  new  townhome 
condo,  2 bedrooms,  balcony,  5 appliances. 
Parking.  Near  Yonge,  College  Park  and 
U of  T.  March/April.  $1,800  inclusive.  416- 
977-4619. 

Cabbagetown  Victorian.  Charming 
newly  renovated  one-bedroom,  fully 
equipped,  designer  furnished,  original 
brick  walls,  separate  entrance.  $1,500 
includes  security  system,  phone,  TV  cable, 
hydro,  air  conditioning,  new  appliances, 
laundry,  linens,  cleaning  1 /month.  No  pets, 
non-smoker.  Short-term  rental  — mini- 
mum three  months.  Available  immediately. 
Call  416-925-6562. 

4 + 1 bedrooms,  detached  house.  2 'h 
bathrooms.  Finished  basement.  Furnished. 
Garden.  Deck.  Street  parking.  Lots  of 
charm.  1 block  from  High  Park.  3 blocks 
from  Lake.  Excellent  primary  schools. 
$2, 500/month  + utilities.  Available  for  2 
years  starting  June  2002.  Call  416-533- 
0297.  E-mail  c.valcke@utoronto.ca 

Bathurst/Sheppard.  Large  clean  3-bed- 
room, bungalow  main  floor,  garage,  quiet 
street,  walk  Downsview  subway,  hard- 
wood floors,  modernized,  walkout  kitchen, 


WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

AT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
PRESENTS: 

Dr.  Gilbert  Meilaender 

Professor  of  Ethics  at  Valparaiso  University,  Indiana 

Dr.  Meilaender  will  deliver  a public  lecture 

on  Bioethics  and  the  End  of  Life 


DEATH:  ENEMY  OR.  FRIEND? 


Tuesday,  5 March  2002 
at  4:15  pm 
Hart  House 
The  Great  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 


For  more  information,  please  call 
416-946-3535 

Free  and  open  to  the  public  ~ 
no  tickets  required 


shared  laundry,  minutes  to  Allen  & 410, 
Joyce  Sutherland  Ltd  Realtor,  $2,150,  416- 
226-3880.  Available  immediately. 

Madison  at  Bernard.  Annex  bachelor 
apartment  in  quiet  house.  New  kitchen, 
hardwood  floor,  ceramic  bath.  Garden,  coin 
laundry.  Furnished/unfurnished.  Short  or 
long  term.  From  $925  inclusive. 
jpringle@vex.net,  pager  416-442-0808. 

Fab,  one-bedroom  basement.  Above- 
grade windows.  Super  kitchen,  french 
doors,  laundry,  new  carpet,  new  appli- 
ances, walk  to  subway,  shops,  Kingsway, 
cinema.  $790  + hydro  (heat  and  cable 
included).  Quiet  non-smoker.  416-233- 
1267  or  wentworth@canoemail.com 

Bay/College.  Luxury  condo,  nicely  fur- 
nished studio,  walk  to  U of  T.  Available 
March  1.  $1,500.  Please  contact  Rose  at 
416-986-2716  or  905-883-0557. 

Wellesley  subway.  Fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment,  highrise,  great  view, 
Feb.  20  to  mid-July,  $1,200  per  month.  Call 
416-324-0909. 

Davisville  subway.  Spectacular  pent- 
house room  with  private  bathroom,  shared 
kitchen.  Furnished,  private  balcony/ 
rooftop,  central  air/pool/amenities. 
Available  immediately.  Suit  mature,  non- 
smoking, quiet,  graduate  student/faculty/ 
U of  T administration.  $700/month.  Call 
416-485-7862. 

Three  self-contained  apartments 
in  executive  home.  Basement  flat: 
large,  renovated.  Major  pieces  included, 
available  February.  One  year  shortest 
lease.  3rd  floor:  exquisite,  spacious, 
hardwood,  amenities,  immediate  occu- 
pancy, long  or  short  term,  fully  furnished; 
one  year  if  taken  unfurnished.  Laundry, 
utilities,  parking.  Third  flat  (2  bedrooms) 
a possibility  for  May.  One  block  Yonge 
bus.  Easy  walk  Lawrence  or  Eglinton 
subway.  Phone  416-480-0026,  jeanniel 
©rogers.com 

Spacious  quiet  condo  just  west  of 
High  Park.  Furnished  room,  private  bath, 
shared  kitchen  and  laundry.  Use  of  swim- 
ming pool/workout  gym  facilities.  Very 
close  access  to  Queen  streetcar  or  bus  to 
subway.  Suit  mature  graduate  student/con- 
sultant. $500/month.  References  request- 
ed. 416-762-5225. 


Rosedale  subway  townhouse.  1,400 
sq.  ft.,  3 bedrooms,  1 bath.  Near  U of  T, 
Yorkville  & Ramsden  Park.  Third-floor  loft 
w/huge  walk-in  closet,  skylight  8i  roof 
deck.  Air,  hardwood,  cable,  fridge,  stove, 
dishwasher,  laundry,  microwave,  fast 
Internet,  alarm,  yard  w/porch  & BBQ.  No 
pets/smokers.  Furnishing  is  a no  cost 
option  & parking  is  $100.  Available  imme- 
diately. $1,995  + gas,  electricity  & water. 
44  Belmont  Street,  416-962-3777  (Chris), 
www.44belmont.com 

Downtown  Toronto,  Church/Bloor. 

July-August  2002  rental.  lOth-floor,  large 
one-bedroom  condo;  small  luxury  building: 
two  bathrooms,  solarium  (with  sofabed), 
laundry,  cable,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  1 5-minute  walk  to  university,  5 
minutes  to  TTC.  Sunny  spacious  home 
available  during  research  leave.  24/7 
concierge  and  security.  Pool,  rooftop  gar- 
den and  barbecue.  No  pets,  no  smoking. 
Weekly/monthly  rates.  416-972-9827, 
harriet.sonne@utoronto.ca 

St.  Clair/Yonge.  Luxurious  furnished 
one-bedroom  plus  den  condo,  close  to 
subway,  quiet  dead-end  street.  May  to 
November  (dates  negotiable).  Security 
deposit  required.  $2, 000/month  all  included. 
416-484-4659. 

Eglinton  West.  Short/long  term  in  safe 
quiet  neighbourhood.  Cozy  1 -bedroom  base- 
ment retreat  with  decorative  fireplace. 
Cheerful,  clean  furnished.  3 blocks  from  sub- 
way. Non-smoker.  No  pets.  Laundry,  parking. 
Negotiable.  $750/month.  416-785-3482. 

Cecil/Huron.  Large  main-floor  2-bed- 
room apartment  in  beautiful  renovated 
Victorian.  Walkout  to  south  patio. 
Unfurnished.  Parking.  $1,700  per  month 
(including  hydro)  now  available.  Carol 
Barkin,  416-489-2121,  Royal  LePage  R.E. 
Services  Ltd. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Spacious,  furnished 
4-bedroom  home.  Large  kitchen,  large 
family  room,  two  full  bathrooms,  study, 
central  air.  Excellent  schools,  garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  Now  until  June 
2002  or  June  2003.  416-783-2239. 
sfisher373@aol.com 

Queen  West.  Sublet  furnished  spacious, 
quiet  1 -bedroom  in  new  hardwood  2nd- 
floor  of  house.  $850  March  1.  3-6  months 
negotiable.  416-516-6606. 


College/Ossington  area.  Summer/sab- 
batical rental.  Beautiful,  large,  2 bedrooms, 
hardwood  floors,  fully  furnished,  quiet, 
exceptional  street,  huge  garden,  close  to 
streetcar.  $1,890  inclusive.  Call  416-531- 
6042. 

Downtown.  3-bedroom  semi-detached 
house  for  rent  immediately  on  quiet  street, 
walk  to  subway.  Huge  backyard.  $1,250  + 
utilities.  Ideal  for  family.  Call  416-537- 
7176. 

Clinton  St.  (West  Annex).  Two  fur- 
nished or  partly  furnished  apartments  in 
beautifully  renovated  Victorian.  Combine 
space,  style  and  character.  New  hard- 
wood floors,  very  high  ceilings  + all 
amenities.  Upper:  2-storey,  2 bedrooms, 
2 baths,  3 decks  and  more.  Ground  floor: 
2 bedrooms,  designer  kitchen,  deck  & 
backyard.  Available  immediately  for 
short/long  term.  416-588-9691  or 
bicom@web.ca 

Carlaw/Danforth.  Fabulous  3-storey  3- 
bedroom  furnished  home  for  rent.  2 large 
baths,  3rd-floor  deck,  backyard/garden, 
BBQ,  laundry,  fireplace,  Jacuzzi,  non-smok- 
ing. Steps  to  Withrow  Park,  TTC.  Available 
March  1 , 2002  — Sept  1 . $2,600  inclusive. 
Call  Simone,  416-450-6391. 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  1-  and  2- 
bedroom  luxury  condos  with  on-site  laun- 
dry, gym  and  underground  parking  in  ren- 
ovated building.  Minutes  from  College 
streetcar/subway.  Ideal  for  visiting  faculty 
or  mature  students.  Available  immediately. 
416-979-0028. 

Rentals  Required 


Downtown  Toronto.  Mature,  responsi- 
ble couple,  ex-Torontonians,  wishes  to  rent 
one-/two-bedroom  furnished  accommoda- 
tion from  June  1 to  August  29,  2002. 
Please  contact  pwalden30@hotmail.com 

Shared 


King/Strachan.  Young  professionals  seek 
roommate  for  downtown  townhouse.  3 
bedrooms,  2-car  garage,  kitchen  with 
microwave/dishwasher,  washer/dryer,  den / 
dining  room,  fireplace,  patio  and  deck  with 
BBQ.  $700,  utilities  included.  416-967- 
2029.  416-803-2271. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SIENA 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

EXCHANGE  PROFESSORSHIP  2002-03 

Applications  are  invited  from  tenure  and  tenure-stream  members 
of  tbe  academic  staff  of  tbe  University  of  Toronto  for  tbe  2002-o3 
University  of  Siena-University  of  Toronto  Exchange  Professorship. 

• The  award  is  tenable  for  October  2002  to  January  2oo3  or 
ALarch  2003  to  AAay  2oo3  at  tbe  University  of  Siena,  Italy. 

• Accommodation,  return  airfare  and  living  expenses 
are  paid  by  tbe  University  of  Siena. 

• Academic  discipline  is  not  restricted, 
some  fluency  in  Italian  is  desirable. 

Send  a (TV  and  an  outline  of  your  proposed  program  of  research 
(not  exceeding  1,000  words)  to: 

Mari  el  O’Neill-Karch 
Principal,  Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1A9 

Deadline:  Friday,  AEarch  8,  2002 

Questions?  E-mail:  yali@wdw.utoronto.ca  or  call  $ ^iG-^y8-yS8^ . 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Queen  West.  Share  large,  beautifully 
furnished  Victorian  house.  Room  + study 
available  immediately  or  March  1 . Friendly 
neighbourhood.  TTC,  private  parking, 
laundry,  2 full  washrooms,  guest  bedroom, 
basement  storage,  beautiful  dining/ 
living,  patio  & BBQ.  $750  inclusive. 
natasha@hand-eye-co.com  or  416-535- 
5240. 

Eglinton/Royal  York.  Looking  for 
young  spirited  male/female  non-smoker, 
share  a beautiful  large  4-bedroom  house 
with  a doctoral  student.  Quiet  up-scale 
area  on  end  of  cul  de  sac.  Double  garage. 
Private  bath,  Jacuzzi,  washer,  dryer,  fire- 
places, all  appliances,  recording/media 
studio.  Backs  to  Humber  River.  Pet  OK,  use 
of  pool  in  summer.  Available  March  1. 
$1,100  + 1 /2  utilities.  416-856-5866. 
jgkuoft@sympatico.ca 


Overseas 


Granada,  Andalusia,  Spain.  2-bedroom 
fully-equipped  flat;  central  location. 
Available  Holy  Week  and/or  July-August. 
Also  short  stays.  Rates  negotiable. 
jtorrens@encomix.net 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$45  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231.16@compuserve.com  or  416-200- 
4037. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr  June 


Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  thera- 
py for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/ 
low  self-esteem,  stress  and  anger 
management,  couples  issues  and  sexu- 
al identity/orientation  concerns. 
Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits  pro- 
vide full  coverage.  Morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist. 

Thirty-five  years'  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  intergenera- 
tional  (i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depression. 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Coaching.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits  par- 
tially or  totally  covers  fees.  250  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West.  416-928-2262. 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship 
problems,  issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Day  and  evening 
appointments.  Covered  by  extended 
health  plans.  489  College  Street,  Suite 
206.  416-568-1100,  cmusselman@ 

oise.utoronto.ca 

Facilitating  growth  and  healing 

through  a collaborative,  respectful  explo- 
ration into  relationship  issues,  self-image, 
depression,  anxiety  and  the  effects  of 
childhood/adult  trauma.  Benefit  coverage 
available.  489  College  St.,  Suite  206.  416- 
694-6350 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  — teach  English:  Job  guarantee. 
5-day/40  hours.  (September  2001  — 
September  2002).TESOL  teacher  certificate 
course  (or  by  correspondence).  FREE  infor- 


mation pack  1-888-270-2941  or 
www.canadianglobal.net 

Experienced  personal  trainer  special- 
izing in  women  over  35,  U of  T staff  mem- 
ber, for  hire.  $40,  negotiable  depending  on 
number  of  committed  sessions  and 
referrals.  Assessment/evaluation.  No  gym 
needed,  will  bring  all  equipment  to  you: 
weights,  cardio,  Swiss  ball,  yoga,  pilates. 
Evenings  and  weekends.  Mia,  416-485- 
4704,  mia.quint@utoronto.ca 

University  Lodge.  Masonic  Lodge  meets 
monthly  on  2nd  and  4th  Thursdays. 
For  information  or  to  attend  meetings  con- 
tact 416-467-1824  or  scott.bukovac@ 
utoronto.ca 

What's  for  dinner?  Want  an  easy,  reli- 
able answer?  Hire  a personal  chef! 
Delicious,  customised  nutritious  meals, 
prepared  in  your  home  and  stored  in 
your  fridge/freezer.  Services  include 
menu  planning,  grocery  shopping, 
meal  preparation  and  cleanup. 
Biweekly  or  monthly  services  avail- 


able. It's  convenient  and  affordable! 
Bonded  and  insured.  Contact  Linda 
Jones,  Easy  Eating  Personal  Chef 
Service,  at  likajones@hotmail.com  or 
416-725-2320. 

Teaching  assistant/administrative 
position  wanted.  Available  immediate- 
ly. Part  time.  Full  time.  Temp.  Contract.  MS 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Marquette 
University,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  Industrial 
experience  (Toronto)  7 years.  Excellent 


teaching  communication,  interpersonal 
skills.  Creative.  www.Mamtura.4T.com, 
416-289-8782. 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000 
sq.  ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  profession- 
al area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital, 
subway,  on  the  Danforth.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416- 
759-7572. 


A classified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one 
word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  416-978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic . palarica@u  toronto . ca. 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE  and  the 

CENTRE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


PRESENT 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


The  20th  Annual 
SEFTON  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

Hostile  Takeover: 

The  Privatization  of  Public  Services 

Speaker  JUDY  DARCY 

National  President,  CUPE 

SEFTON  AWARD  WINNER: 

Rick  MacDowell 

Former  Chair,  Labour  Relations  Board 

MORLEY  GUNDERSON  PRIZEWINNER: 

Evelyn  Wong 

Deputy  Director  for  International  Affairs, 

National  Trades  Union  Congress,  Singapore 

Monday,  February  25,  2002 
7:00  pm  • Free  Admission 

The  Faculty  Club  • 41  Willcocks  Street 

For  information:  416-978-5301 

All  Are  Welcome 

Wine  & Cheese  Reception  follows 


The  Capital  and  the  Capitalist  from  The  Russian  Revolutionary  Poster 
by  V.  Polonski,  1925 


Doctors 

Jerry  Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 


eye  exoms  • conlact  lenses  ■ laser  surgery  consultation 


MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 416  966  1955 

www.torontoeyecare.com 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 


HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


C TrofessionaC  Tamify  Toot  care 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  6 . 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE  ^ 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort  ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Scarborough  Across  *■  M'cAae/5  Hospital  Pickering 

416  - 283  - 3666  Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario  905  - 420  - 6544 

Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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EVENTS 


LECTURES 

National  Collections, 
Global  Collecting. 

Tuesday,  February  12 

Alice  Prochaska,  Yale  University;  David 
Nicols  memorial  lecture.  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library.  8 p.m. 

Babylon  in  the 
Hellenistic  Period. 

Wednesday,  February  13 

Prof  A.  Kuhrt,  University  College, 
London;  Ronald  Morton  Smith  memori- 
al lecture.  Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute 
for  Pharmacy  Management.  8 p.m. 
Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

The  Undisclosed  Speech: 
Patterns  of  Communication  in 
the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

Thursday,  February  14 
Prof.  Hanna  Liss,  visiting  professor, 
Lexington  Theological  Seminary;  candi- 
date for  the  assistant  professorship  in 
biblical  Hebrew  language  and  literature. 
200B  Brancroft  Hall,  4 Bancroft  Ave.  3 p.m. 
Near  & Middle  Eastern  Civilizations 

Sex  With  Six  Legs: 

How  Bugs  Get  It  On. 

Sunday,  February  1 7 
Prof  Em  Kenneth  Davey,  York 

University.  Auditorium,  Medical 

Sciences  Building  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Earth’s  Changing  Climate. 

Sunday,  February  24 
Prof.  Henry  Pollack,  University  of 
Michigan  Auditorium,  Medical 

Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Powley  Decision: 

Metis  Constitutional 
Hunting  Rights  Upheld. 

Monday,  February  25 

Tony  Belcourt,  president,  Metis  Nation; 
in  conjunction  with  Aboriginal 
Awareness  Week  103  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  6:30  p.m. 


COLLOQUIA 


*> 


Rethinking  Ancient  Medicine: 
Myths  and  Methodology. 

Wednesday,  February  13 
Vivian  Nutton,  Wellcome  Trust  Centre 
for  History  of  Medicine.  323  Old 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

Inside  a “Medical  Harem”: 
Harvey  Cushing  and  His 
Female  Employees. 

Wednesday,  February  13 

Prof  Michael  Bliss,  history;  history  grad- 
uate faculty  colloquium.  2090  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  4 to  6 p.m.  History 

Neudophilic  Carbenes  in 
Homogeneous  Catalysis. 

Friday,  February  15 
Prof.  Steven  Nolan,  University  of  New 


Orleans.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Consent  in 

Community-Based  Research. 

Thursday,  February21 

Prof.  John  Simpson,  sociology;  brown 
bag  discussion  group.  Room  T321,  33 
Russell  Street.  1 p.m.  Addiction  & Mental 
Health 

Obtaining  a Research 
Consent  From  the  Elderly 
in  the  Community. 

Tuesday,  February26 

Prof.  Joan  Marshman,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy.  Dean’s  Conference  Room, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  Noon. 
Research  Services  and  Research  Office, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


Trafficking  and  Signalling  by 
the  B Cell  Antigen  Receptor. 

Monday,  February  1 1 

Prof.  Linda  Matsuuchi,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5 p.m.  Immunology 

Phosphoinositides  and 
Cytokinesis:  Exploring  New 
Terrain  With  Four-Wheel 
Drive. 

Wednesday,  February  13 

Dr.  Julie  Brill,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Melville’s  “Bartleby”  in 
Contemporary  Jewish 
Philosophy. 

Wednesday,  February  13 
Ooan  Ajzenstadt,  political  science.  240 
University  College.  Noon.  Jewish  Studies 
Program 

Glucagon-Like  Peptide 
Receptor  Signalling,  Cell 
Growth  and  Cell  Death. 

Wednesday,  February  13 
Prof.  Daniel  Drucker,  Banting  & Best 
Diabetes  Centre.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Noon.  Physiology 

Criminal  Biology:  German 
Medical  Research  on  the 
Causes  of  Criminal  Behaviour, 
1880-1945. 

Thursday,  February  14 
Richard  Wetzell,  German  Historical 
Institute;  Hannah  seminar  for  the  histo- 
ry of  medicine.  Great  Hall,  88  College 
St.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  of  Medicine 

Memory,  Recovery  and  Justice 
in  Conflicted  Societies: 

A Law  and  Film  Perspective. 

Friday,  February  1 5 
Prof.  Orit  Kamir,  Hebrew  University; 
feminism  and  law  workshop.  Solarium, 
Faculty  of  Law,  84  Queen’s  Park.  1: 10  to 
2:45  p.m.  Law 

The  Return  to  Europe: 

The  Impact  of  the  EU  on 
Post-Communist  Reform. 

Friday,  February  15 

Prof.  David  Cameron,  Yale  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Political  Science, 
International  Studies  and  Joint  Institute  in 
German  European  Studies 

Sincerity,  Deception  and 
Modern  Art  in  New  York. 


Friday,  February  15 

Prof.  Michael  Leja,  University  of 
Delaware.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study 
of  the  United  States 


Misunderstandings:  Contact 
Literature  and  the  Birth  of 
Modern  Ethnography. 

Friday,  February  15 

Prof.  Andreas  Motsch,  French;  Friday 
workshop.  205  Northrop  Frye  Hall, 
Victoria  University.  3:15  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Mpslp  Family  Kinases  in 
Centrosome  Duplication. 

Wednesday,  February  20 

Dr.  Mark  Winey,  University  of  Colorado. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 


MUSIC 

KNOX  COLLEGE 
Rupert  Edwards  Organ 
Recitals. 

Tuesday,  February  12 

Ludger  Lohmann  Chapel.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  February  13 

Favourite  standards  and  student 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8:30  p.m. 


John  Kruspe  Piano  Recital. 

Thursday,  February  14 
Works  of  Beethoven,  Scriabin,  Chopin 
and  Liszt.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

U of  T Chamber  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  February  1 6 

Kevan  Mallon,  conductor;  Tiffany  Butt, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $16, 
students  and  seniors  $8. 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  February  14 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m 

Local  History 
as  Total  History. 

Monday,  February  25 
One-day  symposium.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies. 


Cityscapes:  Fixing  and  Filming  the 
History  of  a Single  City. 

Bitterfeld  Through  the  20th  Century, 
Helmut  Walser  Smith,  Vanderbilt 
University;  To  Interview  a City:  Russia 
Through  a 20th-Century  Lens, 
Thomas  Lahusen,  University  of 
Toronto.  9 a m. 

Local  History  as  Total  History  in  the  Age 
of  Total  War. 

Freiburg  in  the  Age  of  Total  War,  1914- 
1918,  Roger  Chickering,  Georgetown 
University;  Baden  and  the  Practice  of 
Philanthropy,  1914-1918,  Jean 
Quataert,  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Binghamton.  10:30  a.m. 

“Joining  up  the  Dots”  of  German 
History?  Localism,  National  Identity  and 
Constitutional  Practice  in  the  19th  & 
20th  Centuries. 

Smaller  Fatherlands?  State-Building  and 
Nationhood,  Abigail  Green,  Oxford 
University;  Localism,  Nationalism  and 
Constitutional  Practice,  Jan  Palmowski, 
King’s  College,  London.  1:15  p.m. 

Politics,  Culture,  Gender:  Small  Subjects 
Bow  Before  the  State? 

Identity-,  Culture-  and  Nation-Building 
Writ  Small,  James  Retallack,  University 
of  Toronto;  The  Politics  of  Fertility 
Through  Five  German  Regimes, 
Annette  Timm,  University  of  Toronto. 
2:30  p.m. 

World  War  One  as  a Caesura  in  German 
History  and  Historiography,  special 
seminar,  Roger  Chickering,  Georgetown 
university.  4:10  p.m.  Information: 
j ames.  retallack@u  toronto  ,ca . 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  February26 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


The  Crucible. 

Thursday  to  Saturday, 
February  14  to  February  16 

By  Arthur  Miller.  A Hart  House  Drama 
Society  production.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.,  Saturday 
matinee  2 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students, 
seniors  and  U of  T faculty  and  staff 
$10.  Box  office  416-978-8668; 
www.harthousetheatre.ca. 

The  Alchemist. 

Friday  to  Sunday, 

February  15  to  February  1 7 

By  Ben  Jonson;  Sean  Wayne  Doyle, 
director.  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  and 
Rapier-Wit  presentation.  119  Emmanuel 
College,  75  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.,  Sunday  2:30 
p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors 
$5.  Information  and  reservations:  416- 
978-5096. 


Laidlaw  Library 
Reading  Series. 

Monday,  February  25 

Prof.  Michael  Wayne  of  history  reads 
from  his  new  book  Death  of  an  Overseer: 
Reopening  a Murder  Investigation  From  the 
Plantation  South.  240  University  College. 
4 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Indian  Princesses  and 
Cowgirls:  Stereotypes  From 
the  Frontier. 

To  February  1 7 

A travelling  exhibition  that  examines  the 
visual  construction  of  race  and  gender  in 
North  American  popular  culture  around 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century;  circulated 
by  Presentation  House  Gallery, 
Vancouver.  Blackwood  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Sunday  to  Friday,  1 to  5 p.m.; 
Thursday,  1 to  9 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Unmarked  Lives. 

To  March  7 

A touring  exhibition  of  tapestries,  tex- 
tiles and  paperworks  by  Joanne  Soroka. 
Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Chasing  Napoleon. 

To  March  23 

Tony  Scherman,  paintings  and  mixed- 
media  works-on-paper.  Hours:  Tuesday 
to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  4 p.m. 

To  March  31 

Selection  of  Recent  Gifts  of 
Contemporary  Art  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Art 
Collection. 

An  exhibition  of  some  of  the  large-scale 
works  donated  to  the  collection. 

Abstracting  the  Landscape: 
Selected  Works  of  Art  From 
the  Collections  of  University 
College  and  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Nineteen  works  by  members  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  and  other  more  con- 
temporary artists.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Thesis  Work:  Master  of 
Architecture  2001. 

To  March  30 

Featuring  design  theses  by  the  first  grad- 
uating class  from  the  professional  master 
of  architecture  program.  Eric  Arthur 
Gallery,  230  College  St.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 

Depression  in  Seniors. 

Wednesday,  February  13 

Practical  session  on  issues  of  depression 
in  seniors,  with  Janet  Duncan,  Centre 
for  Addiction  & Mental  Health.  105 
Pharmacy  Building,  19  Russell  St.  Noon. 
Registration  and  information:  416-978- 
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0951;  family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family 
Care  Office 

University  Forum  on  the 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Intellectual  Property  Relating 
to  Instructional  Media. 

Wednesday,  February  13, 
Wednesday,  February  20  and 
Thursday,  February  21 
Feb.  13  forum,  Council  Chambers, 
South  Building,  U of  T at  Mississauga,  3 
to  5 p.m;  Feb.  20  forum,  Council 
Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall,  St.  George 
campus,  3 to  5 p.m.;  Feb.  21  forum, 
Council  Chambers,  S-Wing,  U of  T at 


Scarborough,  10  a.m.  to  noon.  The 
report  may  be  viewed  online  at 
www.utoronto.ca/provost/tfip. 

Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Thursday,  February  14 

Workshop  adopts  a practical  approach 
to  preparing  faculty,  staff  and  librarians 
for  maternity  leave  and  a successful 
return  to  work.  Information  and  regis- 
tration; 416-978-0951;  family.care® 
utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 

Fathers’  Group. 

Friday,  February  15 
Meet  other  fathers  at  U of  T to  talk, 


discuss  issues  and  find  out  about 
resources.  Student  Affairs  Conference 
Room,  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  11 
a.m.  Information  and  registration:  416-978- 
0951;  family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family 
Care  Office 


DEADLINES 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  February  25,  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  25  to  March  11:  Monday, 
February  11. 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 


✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  comer  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 


416-598-8842 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


SEARCH 

Chair,  Department  of 
Anthropology 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology.  Members  are:  Dean  Carl 
Amrhein,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science, 
(chair);  Professors  David  Cook,  political 
science;  Amrita  Daniere,  geography, 

Max  Friesen,  Richard  Lee  and  Bonnie 
McElhinny,  anthropology;  Susan 
Howson,  associate  dean,  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  William 
Michelson,  associate  dean,  social 
sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
Tracy  Rogers,  anthropology,  U of  T 
at  Mississauga;  and  Larry  Sawchuk, 
anthropology,  U of  T at  Scarborough; 


and  John  Creese,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, and  Jennifer  Johnson,  graduate 
student,  anthropology;  and  Lori  Enns, 
administrative  staff,  anthropology. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  for  the 
Study  of  Religion 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
for  the  Study  of  Religion.  Members  are: 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (chair);  Professors  jane  Abray, 


history,  U of  T at  Scarborough;  Arti 
Dhand,  James  DiCenso,  Robert  Gibbs 
and  Pamela  Klassen,  study  of  religion; 
Bernard  Katz,  associate  dean,  Division 
I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Wendy 
Rolph,  vice-dean,  academic,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science;  and  Larry  Schmidt, 
study  of  religion,  U of  T at  Mississauga; 
and  Dan  Acheson,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, and  Ruth  Mas,  graduate  student, 
study  of  religion;  and  Marilyn  Colaco, 
administrative  staff  member,  study  of 
religion. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interest  members  of  the  university 
community.  These  should  be  submitted 
to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  ore  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 

Faculty  & Librarians 

Retiring  this  year? 

Thinking  of  retiring  soon? 

Contact  RALUT, 
the  people  who  care 
about  retiree  interests 

Web:  www.ralut.ca  or 
call:  416-978-7256 


WINE  TASTING  AT 
WOODSWORTH! 


6:30  to  8:00  pm 

U ofT  Faculty  Club 
41  Willcocks  Street 

/Tickets  are  $20 


Telephone  416-978-5301 

for  tickets  and  information. 


wacomi  10  out  mm  mymmm  ot  mm mn 

THE  11™  ANNUAL  TORONTO  VINTAGE  CLOTHING  TEXTILE  SHOW  & SALE 

Saturday  March  2, 2002  - 1 1 am  to  5 pm  • Sunday  March  3, 2002-  9 am  to  5 pm 
The  Enoch  Turner  Schoolhouse,  106  Trinity  Street,  Toronto 

partial  proceeds  donated  to  the  Cancer  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societies 

Selected  dealers  will  be  presenting  their  collections  of  textiles,  quilts,  shawls,  linens,  lace,  rugs, 
vintage  clothing  and  accessories  including  vintage  jewellery 

For  further  information  contact:  June  Troy,  905-666-0523 


A great  Bookstore...  and  so  much  morel 


Dive  into  the  Valentine’s  Day  Sale! 


February  1 2th  to  1 4th 

You’ll  Get  20%  Off 

Books,  Clothing,  Gifts,  and  Stationery* 

And  15%  Off 

Music  CDS*  If 

Main  Store  Victoria  University  Bookstore  Varsity  Sports  Store 

2 1 4 College  St.  91  Charles  St.,  W Athletic  Centre 

(416)  978-7900  (416)  S85-4574  (416)  977-8220 

Hart  House  Store  Campus  General  Store  UTSc  Bookstore  UTM  Bookstore 

Hart  House  111A  St.  George  St.  1265  Military  Trail  3359  Mississauga  Rd.,  N 

(416)  978-6072  (416)  978-0805  (416)  287-7037  (905)  828-5247 

'Discount  applies  to  regularly  priced  and  in-stock  merchandise  only.  Exceptions  inlcude:  textbooks,  medical  books, 
computer  hardware  and  software,  leather  jackets,  rings,  confectionery,  magazines,  postage  and  web  orders 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 

214  College  St.,  Toronto 
(416)  978-7900  for  more  Information 
www.uoftbookstore.com 
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Great  Black  Minds 

A personal  account  of  the  meaning  of  Black  History  Month 

By  Glen  Boothe 


" Without  self-respect,  you  certainly  self-destruct. 
Be  true  to  your  history. 

Therein  lies  your  possibility. 

The  past  is  prologue  to  your  future 


These  are  not  the  words  of  a high-priced  motivational  guru  but  the  lyrics  from  one 
track  of  a recently  released  rap  album.  The  lyricist  is  Cornel  West,  an  acclaimed 
Afro-American  studies  professor  from  Harvard  University.  His  motivation:  “keeping 
it  real”  as  they  say  in  the  language  of  the  streets.  West  believes  that  by  taking  it  to  the  streets, 
black  history  will  be  kept  alive. 

Motivation  has  always  been  a requisite  component  in  the  dissemination  of  black  history. 
By  using  it  to  motivate  young  black  Americans,  the  acclaimed  professor  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  a long  line  of  people  who  have  enlisted  black  history  in  their  fight  to  win  some 
noble  battle  in  the  struggles  of  black  people.  In  fact  Black  History  Week,  the  precursor  to 
Black  History  Month,  was  born  in  1926  out  of  the  fertile  mind  of  Harvard  professor  Carter 
Woodson,  a historian  disaffected  with  the  way  black  history  was  being  taught  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  This  was  at  a time  when  conventional  wisdom  held  that  Africa  had 
contributed  nothing  to  the  advancement  of  the  global  body  of  knowledge.  Through 
Woodsons  efforts  some  acknowledgement  was  finally  given  to  the  long  history  of  African 
accomplishments  in  astronomy,  metallurgy  and  medicine  as  well  as  the  huge  contribution 
to  science  and  technology  made  by  the  Egyptians.  So  from  its  birth  black  history  was  meant 
to  be  dynamic,  alive  and  much  more  than  the  aggregation  of  stories  of  a lumpen  people. 

Black  history  has  evolved  into  an  overarching  construct  stretching  in  all  directions,  simul- 
taneously meaning  different  things  to  different  people.  It  probably  could  not  have  been  any 
other  way  since  the  peoples  of  African  descent  are  so  many  and  so  varied.  Blacks  have  to  rise 
to  the  challenge  of  using  our  history  in  a way  that  is  appropriate  to  our  needs.  West’s  rap 
album  was  a call  for  the  young  black  male  to  rise  to  the  challenge. 

No  other  group  relies  as  much  on  their  history  to  provide  personal,  group  and  social  legit- 
imization as  blacks  do.  We  embraced  Black  History  Month  because  it  represented  a means  for 
us  to  write  our  own  subjective  stories  rather  than  being  objects  in  someone  elses  narratives. 
It  was  history  for  us.  In  the  ensuing  years  black  history  has  provided  sustenance  and  succour. 

No  matter  how  many  black  artists  and  artisans  use  their  history  to  inform  their  work,  no 
matter  how  many  black  intellectuals  use  it  to  articulate  their  theses  and  no  matter  how 
many  social  and  political  activists  justify  their  marches  with  black  history,  I believe  it  works 
best  when  we  use  it  in  a very  personal  way.  There  is  no  way  to  overstate  the  value  of  any 
form  of  support  when  your  core  value  as  a human  being  is  systemically  attacked  as  it  so 
often  is  for  blacks  in  the  West.  Societal  and  group  agendas  can  change  and  when  they  do, 
how  one  uses  black  history  will  have  to  change  accordingly. 

At  the  basic  personal  level  however  the  agenda  does  not  change.  We  all  want  to  affirm  our 
basic  human  dignity.  Any  black  person,  irrespective  of  group  or  society  will  always  find  ways 
to  use  knowledge  of  black  accomplishments  to  affirm  themselves  and  to  soothe  their  psyche. 

When  I talk  to  my  two  sons  about  what  Black  History  Month  means  to  them  I discover 
that  racism  is  not  a cause  of  immediate  and  persistent  disquiet  in  their  lives.  In  the  end  I 
suspect  they  will  go  out  and  find  aspects  of  black  history  that  satisfy  yearnings  in  their  own 
psyches  rather  than  being  tied  in  to  some  “group  think.”  However,  when  I talk  to  my  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  U.S.  I find  the  opposite  — racism  is  perceived  as  an  attack  on  their  core 
being  and  psyche,  leaving  them  more  apt  to  use  Black  History  Month  to  inveigh  against 
racism.  This  is  not  surprising  given  their  searing  experience  with  slavery,  institutionalized 
racism  and  segregation.  It  is  this  use  of  black  history  at  the  personal  level  that  I find 
attractive  and  empowering  and  which  works  best  in  my  own  life. 

As  Canadians  we  have  our  own  agenda  and  we  use  Black  History  Month  in  different 
ways.  In  this  part  of  Canada  it  is  not  a rant  against  racism;  it  is  really  a celebration  of  great 
black  minds,  a veritable  feast  of  things  chocolate.  We  are  multicultural  in  orientation  so  we 
invite  the  whole  community  to  come  and  sample  the  goodies.  One  Canadian  educator  has 
said  that  black  history  should  be  kept  alive  so  that  people  can  “touch,  feel  and  taste.”  It  is 
our  Olympics  of  great  minds,  where  nimble  and  agile  minds  can  strut  their  stuff  and  com- 
pete for  our  attention.  Great  minds  have  a universal  appeal  and  cannot  be  confined  to  any 
one  country  or  culture.  Bob  Marley’s  music  doesn’t  just  belong  to  blacks  it  is  owned  by 
the  world  as  is  Martin  Luther  King’s  philosophy.  The  economic  theories  of  Sir  Arthur  Lewis, 
a Nobel  laureate  who  taught  at  Princeton  University,  also  belong  to  the  world  as  do  the 
poems  of  his  fellow  St.  Lucian  Nobel  laureate,  Derek  Walcott.  They  are  for  all  of  us  to  claim 
as  is  anything  that  advances  the  human  spirit. 

Black  History  Month  is  like  Roman-Greco  wrestling,  when  the  Olympics  leave  town  this 
sport  disappears  from  our  radar;  when  Black  History  Month  celebrations  leave  town  so  does 
the  focus  on  our  great  minds  and  that  is  a downright  dangerous  thing.  It  is  a danger  because 
an  understanding  of  black  history  helps  to  build  bridges  between  blacks  and  the  larger 
society.  It  fosters  understanding  and  helps  break  down  barriers.  It  allows  us  to  show  the 
humanity  that  is  common  to  us  all.  It  helps  replace  all  those  stereotypes  that  still  persist, 
gestated  and  nurtured  perhaps  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  cane  fields  of  not  so  long  ago.  Can 
we  really  afford  to  do  without  this  for  any  extended  period  of  time? 

To  get  one  answer  to  this  question,  we  simply  have  to  ask  the  Jewish  and  black  commu- 
nities of  Crown  Heights,  Brooklyn.  A few  years  ago  both  groups  came  close  to  destroying 
each  other  and  the  neighborhood  they  lived  in,  an  event  made  all  the  more  frightening  to 
me,  given  their  historically  high  levels  of  engagement  and  co-operation.  It  is  startlingly 


instructive  of  what  can  go  terribly  wrong  when  people  become  disengaged  from  each  other 
and  each  other’s  history. 

Up  to  this  point  I believe  our  history  has  been  good  to  us.  It  has  buttressed  us  in  a hos- 
tile environment  but  1 believe  we  are  now  strong  enough  and  can  move  on.  Our  strategy 
should  be  to  keep  our  history  alive  all  year  while  our  goal  should  be  to  engage,  inspire  and 
motivate  with  black  history  the  other  groups  in  our  multicultural  society. 

For  us  blacks  this  would  mean  an  attitudinal  change  from  black  history  being  ours  alone 
to  being  ours  to  share.  This  means  that  not  only  do  we  invite  our  neighbours  and  fellow 
Canadians  to  the  Black  History  Month  buffet  but  we  must  use  this  occasion  as  the  spring- 
board to  invite  these  folks  into  our  own  homes,  to  share  our  stories.  You  too  might  invite 
me  into  your  home  for  me  to  share  your  humanity.  If  enough  of  us  do  this  the  effect  of 
negative  media  we  complain  so  much  about  will  be  lessened.  The  more  real  stories  real 
people  know,  the  better  our  chances  of  having  real  and  good  relations. 

We  need  to  encourage  other  groups  and  communities  in  our  cultural  mosaic  to  person- 
alize black  history.  If  you  are  a teacher  with  an  aspiring  black  engineer,  for  example,  you 
could  tell  that  student  how  the  term  “the  real  McCoy”  was  named  after  the  black  inventor 
who  invented  the  lubrication  cup  for  steam  engines.  Imitations  of  his  invention  were  so 
poor  that  when  people  wanted  the  real  thing  they  asked  for  the  real  McCoy.  You  just  might 
turn  on  a light  and  send  someone  on  a new  path. 

This  country  has  a wonderful  history  of  leadership.  Indeed,  in  matters  of  civil  rights 
Ontario  was  a major  destination  for  runaway  slaves.  We  have  every  right  to  remind 
Canadians  of  this  history.  We  have  a responsibility  to  do  our  part  to  make  sure  that  that  as 
a society  we  do  not  discard  this  legacy. 

Amen. 

Glen  Boothe  is  a member  of  the  public  affairs  staff  in  the  Division  of  University  Advancement. 
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EDWARD  SCHNURR 


